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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. Who declared that “it was his 
glory topreach the gospel without charge’? 

2. On what field in India were five new 
churches organized last year? 

3. Who wrote at least three copies of 
the entire Bible with his own hand? 

4. What field in Africa reports 323 
baptisms since the beginning of the year? 

5. What is the present total enrol- 
ment at Central Philippine College? 

6. What Guild chapter sent $25 to 
India ‘“‘to keep a girl in school”? 

7. Who was the founder of Emmanuel 
Hospital at Capiz? 

8. Where was a church formed with 
37 charter members through the influence 
of a school boy? 

9. Who said “the missionaries now 
have the greatest opportunity they ever 
had in China’’? 

10. How many beneficiaries has the 
M. and M. B. Board? 

11. Who were the first Baptist mis- 
sionaries to Siam? 

12. Where was the first Baptist hos- 
pital in Germany recently opened? 

13. In what field are many Sunday 
schools conducted by boys and girls? 

' 14. What veteran missionary to India 
was recently honored by the British 
Government? 

15. What village in California is said 
to be as truly Chinese as if in China? 

16. Who assisted his pastor to teach 
“the science of neighborliness” to his 
church? 

17. When is C. W. C. Day? 

18. What newly organized church in 
South India has a membership of 258? 


PRIZES FOR 1928 


For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth- 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to Missions. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February ist, 1929, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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In the Vestibule of the April Issue 


ISSIONS realizes that this is its last 
f issue before the close of our 
denominational fiscal year, and 
April the month that will bring to 
a climax a year of earnest and 
faithful endeavor to make the work 
of the denomination at home and 
abroad real to our people. We have asked Dr. Bowler to 
give a closing message, which will be found on page 215. 
Editorially we have reviewed some of the promotional 
features that have marked the year. The best thing of 
all, as we see it, is the evidence on all sides of the fine 
and hopeful spirit. That is what we want to carry over 
into the next year. 

We are all interested in the Position of the Oriental 
on the Pacific Coast, and Secretary Frank A. Smith of 
the Home Mission Society gives the results of an in- 
vestigation which he made. Missionary Wynd lets us 
see the Ordinary Baptist Churches in Tokyo, so that 
we may know there is something there besides the 
naturally conspicuous Tabernacle. Then Mr. Holt 
progresses a step on A Twentieth Century Pilgrim’s 
Progress along the Highway of King Jesus, with his own 
illustrations. We have not known much about the 
Baptist Situation in Germany Today, and thank Herr 
Schneider for giving authentic information. From a New 
England Hill-top to the Ends of the Earth is an interest- 
ing description of what Newton Theological Institution 
has meant in mission fields. 

The Devotional Page reminds us that it is Easter 
time, with its inspiring keynote of immortality, and the 
cover also pictures the resurrection message, “He is not 
here, for He is risen.” The significance of the Risen 
Christ is seen in the pages that follow, none of which 
could have been filled as they are without the fact of a 
Living Christ. Mr. Hayne gives Part III of his story of 
Crow Teepee and Temple, to be concluded in May. In 
John Frost he has discovered and is revealing one of the 
real heroes of modern home missions. Do not miss the 
concluding chapter. 

Dr. Franklin introduces us to the new Chinese Presi- 
dent of Shanghai Baptist College, one of the strong 





men raised up in our missions. Mrs. Marshall gives some 
charming reminiscences of Early Missionaries in Burma. 
In the World Horizon we have facts about immigration, 
conditions in China, and some items of interest. Two of 
our missionaries draw vivid pictures—Mr. Grigg of a 
Jungle Village and Mr. Page of a Visit to the Land of 
the White Elephant, good stories for the young folks. 
By Special Messenger is an account of answered prayer 
told by the lamented Mrs. E. C. Cronk, who was one of 
the most talented of the missionary writers. A page that 
should attract attention is devoted to Our Veteran 
Ministers and Missionaries and what is being done for 
them. Dr. Agar has a timely word on the Duty of 
Balanced Giving. The World Fields begin the pages of 
missionary news from all parts of the globe. Society 
affairs, the conference table and departments, book 
reviews, tributes to departed leaders, and open forum, 
with plenty of illustrations all through the number, hold 
the attention of the reader. There are some reports from 
church schools of missions which reveal the interest 
awakened in the whole church by this movement for 
missionary education. 

The Editor has prepared a special review article, which 
will appear in May issue, on Prof. Paul Monroe’s new 
book on China. He has also in hand Dr. George R. 
Hovey’s biography of his father, Alvah Hovey, who for 
over half a century was identified with Newton Theolo- 
gical Institution, thirty years as president, and whose 
life is inwrought indissolubly with that of the Institution. 

By the time this issue reaches our readers the long 
anticipated World Conference on Foreign Missions will 
be opening its sessions in Jerusalem. Let us heed Dr. 
Mott’s request that all Christians remember this gather- 
ing in their prayers, asking the Divine blessing upon 
the chosen representatives of the nations as they 
discuss questions of grave importance to the future of 
missions. 

Missions will have reports by. Dr. Franklin, both of 
the Huebmaier celebration in Vienna, which evidently 
made a deep impression upon the people, and of the 
Jerusalem Conference. Our readers are assured of an 
accurate account of these significant events. 
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The Position of the Oriental on the Pacific Coast 


BY FRANK A. SMITH, D.D. 





THE ORIENTAL PROBLEM OF THE BIG CITY IN TERMS OF CHILDHOOD. 


WHERE SHALL THESE ORIENTAI CHILDREN PLAY 


AND WHERE SHALL THEY GO TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 






a the Oriental in America. He was a Chinese, 
| i : —— and a ary om merchant. = 
We S@ lived in a typically American city. 1S 
K Gas ris) store was in an American neighborhood 
SS and he carried a large stock of American 
dry goods for American customers. He was a successful 
business man and also a preacher of the gospel—the 
pastor of the Chinese Baptist Mission in Portland, 
Oregon—and he declared that it was his glory to preach 
the gospel without charge. He served two Christian 
Chinese groups; one in Portland and one is Astoria. 
The questions that arose, as we talked, raised new prob- 
lems and opened new possibilities for the Oriental in 
America. Will the Chinese and Japanese have a fair 
opportunity in the face of race prejudice to improve their 
economic condition? Will the mingling of American and 
Chinese and Japanese young people in high schools and 
in business make for a more sympathetic understanding? 
Does the Oriental feel that the Christian people in 
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America are anxious to see justice done in citizenship and 
Jand tenure? Will the second generation of Christian 
Orientals be able to interpret Christianity in a way that 
will win their own people to Christ? The Christian group 
in Portland, with its strong merchant class, its fine body 
of young people, and its self-directing missions, furnish 
the most hopeful answers to these important questions. 

All Orientals are at an economic disadvantage, and the 
Japanese especially so. The number of Japanese em- 
ployed in agriculture in Northern and Central California 
has diminished and the acreage cultivated has also 
diminished, but in Southern California the acreage 
under tillage is increased. All agriculturists, white and 
Oriental, complain of overproduction. Meanwhile the 
Orientals till their farms, sell their merchandise, and en- 
gage in other occupations open to them, with patience 
and self-restraint most commendable. Their economic 
condition is gradually growing better and they are be- 
coming more like Americans in their clothing, their food, 
their ways of living, and the names they give to their 
children. The Chinese have passed through their day of 
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hatred. Their great show windows full of dazzling wares, 
silk and ivory and jade, their gaudy restaurants and their 
modest but successful farms, testify to a better economic 
foundation. The Chinese woman readily finds employ- 
ment in canneries, in stores as saleswomen, in offices, and 
some of them as teachers and trained workers. On the 
whole the economic status of the Oriental appears to be 
improving. 

The social conditions are not as encouraging. Race 
prejudice is so pronounced in some sections that Oriental 
children are segregated in the public schools. It is clear 
that the future of these children is in America, and in a 
few years Americans and Orientals alike will be com- 
pelled to face the problem of the second generation. A 
recent estimate states that among the Japanese ‘in 
California there are 30,461 children of school age and 
33,288 below school age. The problem will emerge when 
these young people, many of them graduates of our uni- 
versities and holding high honors, come into competition 
with American young people, for competition there is 
bound to be in every walk of life. Americans then areas 
vitally concerned in an adequate solution of our race 
problem as the Orientals, and our American Christians 





A CHINESE MADONNA ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


are directly responsible for the Christian contribution 
and the Christian temper in which the situation must be 
faced. 

There is no convincing evidence of any material 
change in the attitude of certain commercial and political 
groups toward the Oriental. A generation ago the Chinese 
were visited with the race antipathy that now rests 
upon the Japanese. The Alien Land Laws are regarded 
by many as unjust to the Japanese and injurious to 
Americans. Japanese farmers and American land owners 
seek to evade the law by private “gentlemen agreements” 
instead of personal land tenure. The worst feature is that 
they feel humiliated and resent the lurid statistics and 
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inflated fears that have been employed to arouse senti- 
ment against them. Many of them are losing faith in 
what they believe is the American love of fair play. The 
Christian Orientals are facing their conditions with 
heroism and patience, and look to American Christians 
to mass the influence of right-thinking people on the side 
of a more perfect interpretation of the standing of the 
Orientals in this country. 

The spiritual elements among both classes are very 
complex. The Japanese are largely Buddhists and main- 
tain Buddhist temples at various places, the one at 
Fresno being especially imposing. These Buddhists have 
copied the Christian enterprise by adopting some of the 





JAPANESE CHILDREN IN SEATTLE 


Christian hymns and methods of work. The Chinese in 
this country are apparently non-religious. Probably 
Confucianism and ancestor worship continue in many 
homes, but there is no outward sign of a real definite 
faith. All of the Protestant churches have spent large 
sums of money among the Chinese and Japanese, and 
on the surface the results might appear disappointing; 
but it should be borne in mind that in many of the cities 
on the Pacific slope the proportion of Christian Orientals 
compares favorably with the proportion of American 
church members. For instance, in San Francisco only 
three per cent of the American population are members 
of evangelical churches, while there are five per cent of 
the Chinese. It is clear also that many Oriental Christians 
have returned to their native land and others have 
moved to different parts of the country where they are 
actively engaged in Christian work. In many of the 
forward movements in the Oriental colony leadership is 
to a great degree in the hands of men and women trained 
by the Christian churches. Many of the students and 
nurses in the Chinese hospital in San Francisco are 
professing followers of Jesus Christ. 
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The question arises, what are we as Baptists doing to 
meet this situation? There are strong Baptist churches 
among the Japanese in Seattle, Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
and San Pedro. One cannot fail to feel greatly encour- 
aged by the Japanese Sunday school in Seattle, where on a 
recent Sunday 300 children were present, nearly all of them 
from non-Christian homes. The teachers and officers 
were with one exception young Japanese, all of whom had 
been born in this country. Several of them were uni- 
versity students and they had grown up and found Christ 
in our Baptist church. They had accepted their place 
in Christian service as their contribution to help solve 
the problem of their race. Of Japanese extraction, they 
had all of the alert mind and modern ways of young 
' Americans. 

The Japanese Christian Center in Seattle faces a con- 
stantly expanding work, and not long ago erected a large 
two-story addition to accommodate the growing kinder- 
garten. There is ample provision in the spacious and 
stately building for social recreation and educationak 
opportunities for old and young people, but the religious 
program is always at the front. nd apanese_kinder- 
garten with its chubby children and it§ adjoining play- 
ground, sand-box and“ sliding-board” is alwine tt a 
tractive place, but the real problem arises when these 
children have come to maturity. The Sacramento 
church is making a real service in its erection of a gym- 
nasium for the young men. One man in Seattle said, “It 
is things like these that make us feel you are our 
friends.” 

Every Oriental church and Christian Center represents 
a great need and a great opportunity. The beautiful 
doorway of the Chinese Christian Center in Seattle is not 
only the entrance to a fine institution, but is a door of 
invitation to enter into fellowship with Christ. This 
church also is composed largely of young people, some 
of them university students, and they seek to make the 
social life of the Center a place for congenial study and 
recreation in the midst of surroundings that have no 
religious inspiration and moral appeal. The Chinese 
Christian churches are not significant for their great 
size, but are worthy of our support for their presence as a 
Christian force in a non-Christian environment. The 
church at San Francisco offers a Christian welcome to the 
newcomer to a strange land by conducting language 
classes, and the kindergarten rooms are radiant with child 
life—little ones who lift up their songs above the traffic 
of the street, or swing over into the playground next 
door, reveling in sand-box and sliding-board like the 
children of our American schools. Such efforts as these 
must finally eventuate in character and substantial, 
earnest men and women. The fine, high types of Chris- 
tian character which one faces on Sunday gives the secret 
for the success of a work which has survived earthquake, 
fire, race persecution and political opposition. It would 
be a strange Christian who cannot find a wonderful 
fellowship in worship with these fine men and women. 

There are Chinese communities which are as much 
foreign mission ground as any place to be found in China. 
Locke is a village down in the Sacramento delta amid 
fruit groves and canning factories. It is as truly Chinese 
as if in China, and just as pagan and sinful. One who 
has visited China finds in this American village all the 
Oriental forms of vice together with the Western indif- 
ference for their presence. In the midst of this foreign 
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mission community two faithful women of our Woman’s 
Society gather the children into the kindergarten, con- 
duct classes for the older children, and supervise Sunday 
schools in Locke and adjoining centers. Nowhere is the 
gospel more needed than in these river villages. 

The unique Christian institution for Orientals on the 
Pacific slope is our Chung Mei Home in Berkeley. There, 
amid surroundings that are morally clean and uplifting, 
live a group of Chinese boys who are being trained for 
higher manhood and Christian living. They come princi- 
pally from San Francisco. Some of them are under 
privileged and some come from good homes, but to all 
of them Chung Mei means the entrance into a larger and 
better life. All that is normal to boy life, all the normal 
instincts in a boy’s heart find expression in the play- 
ground, their huts, their pets, their little radio outfits, 
their baseball field. Here they are taught to relate 
themselves to American life as they attend the public 
day schools of Berkeley and the First Baptist Sunday 
school. Several of them have found Christ while living 


in the Home, and when they have returned to the Chinese 


colonies they have given a fine account of themselves. 
It is too soon to measure the full value of this institution, 
but its shadow is thrown far into the future, and its 
contribution toward a better manhood for the Chinese 
will be evaluated in years to come. 

The most challenging and interesting aspect of the 
whole Oriental situation is to be found in the second 
generation. They are young people who are just gradu- 
ating from our schools and colleges and taking on 
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American ways, ceasing to be Orientals, seeking to ob- 
tain all that America has to give. The foundations of 
their fathers are forsaken. One Chinese college girl re- 
cently referred to the philosophy of Confucius as “old 
stuff.” When their confidence is gained they will express 
their own estimate of things American, going deep below 
the surface, displaying the keenest discrimination of the 
strength and weakness in our life. The Christian young 
people are our highest hope. One young man holds the 
highest honor from his college and is a graduate of a 
noted professional school with a high rank in his pro- 
fession, and on Sunday is found teaching his Sunday 
school class and taking his place in his church. In music, 
in art and in business the Christian young people have 
attained places of distinction. They claim our national 
heroes as their own and claim their own places by the 
side of Christ. This new generation is the confidence for 
the future of our work. We believe that they will be 
able to interpret to. the members of their race all that is 
highest and best in our land, that they will attain places 
of leadership in their generation, winning the respect and 
confidence of their race, and that they will exhibit a 
quality of Christian life and character that will be the 
most convincing argument for better treatment for their 
fellow Orientals. 

The hinges on which the doors of this new day open 
are our missionaries, consecrated and gifted men and 
women who are putting the heart of the gospel alongside 
the life of the children and the young people, helping 
them to find a real knowledge of Christ for their young 





TWO SECOND GENERATION CHINESE 
GIRLS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


lives. Native pastors with ability and sacrifices are gath- 
ering their congregations, building up bodies of Christian 
workers, and building lives that reveal Christ in men. 
And behind all stands Dr. C. E. Shepherd, our superin- 
tendent of Chinese work. The missionary motive that 
took him to China is the ruling passion of his life as he 
labors among the Chinese in this country. He is a 
militant missionary, part soldier, part adventurer, a large 
part gospel herald, the largest part a Christian pastor 
and friend to the Chinese. His courage in fighting the 
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white slave traffic has brought a great change, and be- 
cause he is the only American who speaks Cantonese, he 
is needed in immigration cases and in police courts where 
he has protected helpless people from unjust treatment. 
The most valuable asset in the solution of the vexed 
Oriental question on the Pacific slope is the contributien 
of the Christian missionaries of all denominations. 
There are several great gaps in the wall which need to 
be closed. The work at Sacramento and at Locke is 
without any native pastor. This means that men and 





PLAYGROUND FOR CHINESE CHILDREN IN SEATTLE 


boys are not being reached. In a day when the nation- 
alistic spirit in China is somewhat anti-Christian there is 
bound to be a hostile and open antipathy to Christian 
churches and missionaries. Much of it is preposterous 
and silly, but only a Chinese who knows the minds of his 


"own people can meet this opposition on its own ground. 


There are great moral and social evils in Locke which 
only a man can face. There is also need for a native 
pastor in Fresno. Here the Chinese are emerging into the 
tradesmen class, becoming thrifty, educating their child- 
ren and adopting American ways, but the beautiful 
piece of work among the children and girls touches only 
a part of this community. Recently support has been re- 
ceived from several Chinese business men, and this 
would indicate a real opening for a native pastor and for 
advanced work. The young people’s work in San Fran- 
cisco can go no further until the church building has been 
remodeled to meet the social and educational needs. 
The church members are prepared to contribute gener- 
ously to this improvement, but they are unable to meet 
the entire cost and deserve the help of the denomination. 
This needed improvement would make the church a 
center for the entire young life of Chinatown. 

These Orientals face a world in which many of the 
things venerated for centuries are passing away. Old 
political organizations are shaken, old customs are 
crumbling before new inquiry, old religions are fading, 
old lights grow dim and oracles are dumb. It is premature 
to think that these have entirely gone, but it is clear that 
the foundations in Oriental life have been more thor- 
oughly shaken the last few years than anything we have 
known. As these people turn away from their fathers’ 
faith what will shepherd them? Will they become agnos- 
tics and materialistic, pass into spiritual barrenness and 
become a moral menace, or can we satisfy the craving 
of their hearts with Him, who, because He is the Way, 
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A VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN FOR JAPANESE CHILDREN IN SEATTLE 


the Truth and the Life, can guide them into the new day? 
Our America will give them education, economic oppor- 
tunity and financial success, for their keen and alert 
minds will win them the best we have. But what will it 
profit these people if they gain the whole world and lose 
their own soul? 


It accordingly is the manifest duty of the Americans 
who believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world, to make possible by prayers and 
gifts a service of Christian fellowship and Christian 
means that shall bring to Chinese and Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast a knowledge of eternal life through Him. 


* * HK K * 
The Ordinary Baptist Churches in Tokyo 


BY REV. WILLIAM WYND 


UR Mission is the parent of six churches in 
the city. Two of these can hardly be des- 
ignated as ordinary. They are in every 

| sense of the word unique, conspicuous and 

Sq exceptional churches. Everyone knows 
4 of the splendid work which has been done 
=J by the Tokyo Tabernacle and the unique 

contribution which has been made to student life by 

Scott Hall and its affiliated church at Waseda. The 

ordinary churches are Immanuel, Yotsuya, Shiba and 

Harajuku. The last two were totally destroyed by the 

earthquake in 1923. Most of the members also lost 

their homes and their business at that time and were 
scattered over the country. The churches are just re- 
covering from the shock. The last mail brought the 
welcome news that the Board had been able to make 
an appropriation that will enable the Shiba church to 
rebuild. That was a timely gift. By command of the 
city authorities the barracks which had done duty for 

a church ever since the earthquake had to be removed. 

It was too unsightly tostand. Just as everyone was won- 

dering and worrying over what was to be done to con- 

tinue the work, word came telling us of the gift and it 
brought joy to that corner of the city. It brought more. 

The members have gained courage and hope. Tools 
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have been placed in their hands, and they will use them 
to build not only a church but the Kingdom of God. In 
five years they plan to be self-supporting and ready to 


carry on the work in Shiba hitherto carried on by the 
Mission. It will not take long to prove that the gift was 
not only timely but that it was the church’s Enabling 
Bill, making it possible to do what otherwise would have 
been impossible. 


New Work OF HEAVILY BURDENED CHURCHES 


Today some of these ordinary churches in the city are 
shouldering burdens and doing their work in a way that 
should interest their American parents. Let me give 
illustrations. The growth of population in the suburbs 
of Tokyo since the earthquake has been phenomenal. 
No one dreamed of such development. Cities have grown 
up, like Jonah’s gourd, around the capital, and all along 
electric car routes half way to Yokohama. Buddhists 
and Christians alike have been taken by surprise, and 
little provision has been made to minister to the spiritual 
needs of these great and ever-growing communities. 
Owing to debts and cuts at home, a rule was passed some 
time ago absolutely forbidding missionaries from opening 
any new work, so the missionaries could not do anything 
to cope with the situation. The churches were all badly 
affected by the financial depression and could barely 
hold their. own in their respective districts, so the new 
suburban towns fared like Topsy. They were neglected, 
but they “growed’’ nevertheless. 

The little Baptist church at Harajuku had been harder 
hit than any of the others, for this year six hundred yen 
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were cut off its yearly allowance from the Mission. With 
a united and strenuous effort, the little band of members 
made up this deficit, but it was all they could do. Each 
one was giving till it hurt in an effort to keep the work 
going. And all the time the neglected suburbs were call- 
ing to them for help. One member, whose home was 
outside the city, came before his brethren with a piteous 
appeal for his town, which had a population of fifty thou- 
sand and in it neither a preaching place, church or Sun- 
day school. He said, “I work all day in the city and 
cannot do much when I get-home, but together we can 
do something. I’ll open up my little house for a meeting 
and call in my neighbors, and in this way we can make 
a beginning.’’ The plea was heard; a beginning was 
made. Pastor, members and missionaries lent their aid 
in preaching, and the busy working man did his bit by 
bringing his neighbors to hear. And they have been hear- 
ing to some purpose, with the inward ear. The work was 
only begun during the summer, but already five have 
been baptized, and the ordinary Harajuku church is in 
a fair way to making its American parent a grandfather. 

Out in another suburb lives Pastor Watanabe of Yot- 
suya, one of the most energetic men in the Christian 
ministry. Last year he made his church self-supporting 
and saddled it with a program of work which some of the 
members describe as back-breaking. This year he has 
been trying to get his people interested in the suburban 
problems. Asagaya, the suburb he brought before them, 
seemed at first to his members as far away from their life 
as was the poor, bruised man on the Jericho road from 
life of the Levite who passed by on the other side. Then 
something happened. An influential member of Yot- 
suya went to live in Asagaya. The people there seemed 
as near to him as they did to his pastor. Soon he was 
cooperating with the pastor in an effort to give the Yot- 
suya members a wider vision of neighbors and neigh- 
borliness. The outcome is that the ordinary church at 
Yotsuya has opened a branch in Asagaya. One of the 
members has taken on himself the responsibility of 
teaching the children and preaching to the people every 


- Sunday, and I know he cherishes the hope that some day 


this living branch which was cut from Yotsuya will be 
bigger than the tree from which it was cut. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A CHRISTIAN Boy 


The man who assisted the pastor to teach the science 
of neighborliness to the church is called Kato San. He 
has a wife who is a saint, and they had a son whom the 
mother firmly believes is now among the great cloud of 
unseen witnesses whom it is so easy for the ancestor-wor- 
shiping Japanese to picture as encompassing us around. 
The son, though dead, did certainly take a conspicuous 
part in the establishment of the new preaching place. 
His part, as told by his mother, is interesting. 

Some twenty years ago, on the island of the four prov- 
inces which jut out in the Inland Sea, the Kato family 
lived. In the town where they lived, there was a foreign 
lady who opened a Sunday school. To this school went 
the little boy Kato in spite of the strong opposition of his 
parents, for at that time the Katos were Buddhists and 
hated Christianity. Because of the influence the Sunday 
school teacher was gaining over their boy, the parents 
were glad to leave that town and come to Tokyo. They 
fondly hoped that any seed which had been sewn in his 
heart would lose its potency when they got far away 
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from the worker who watered the field, and it seemed as 
if their hope was realized. Time seemed to bring forget- 
fulness till something happened which showed that here 
again, “Things are not always what they seem.’’ When 
young Kato had rushed up to manhood, he became ill 
with the disease that ended fatally. During his pro- 
longed illness, the seed sown in the Sunday school ger- 
minated, ripened and produced marvelous fruitage. His 
faith and joy in Christ won the mother, and they had 
years of Christian fellowship together. Toward the end 
the boy longed to see his father also made a partaker of 
their faith and life, but the father was not only obdu- 
rate, he carried the war into their territory and labored 
to bring them back to Buddha and the lotus flower. The 
boy and the mother were drawn even closer together and 
they made a promise to help each other and work with 
each other till the father’s eyes should be opened to see 
Jesus Christ. 

Even when he passed away, the mother believed her boy 
was working with her. She had much to discourage her 
as she prayed and lived before her husband a Christian 
life. When he commanded her to tend the family god 
shelf, set food before the idols, and arrange the tablets, 
like Naaman the Syrian, she bowed in the house of Rim- 
mon and did these things, for she was his wife and bound 
to respect her husband’s faith. But when he commanded 
her to give up her faith in Christ, she simply told him 
it was impossible, for Christ was her life. When pressed 
beyond endurance, she quietly asked for a divorce, that 
each might be able to live his own life. About that time 
the eyes of Kato San were opened. His wife’s faith and 
patience and prayers and consistent Christian conduct 
convinced him that in very truth her faith was her 
life and that she was united to her Saviour as iron 
and iron are welded into one piece. The same seed 
which has first been sewn in the heart of the boy took root 
in the heart of the father. He became a Christian and 
joined his wife at Yotsuya. The god shelf, the ancestral 
tablets and the old family gods vanished from the home 
and there the unseen Christ reigned and reigns. “Then,” 
said the little woman with the saintly face, “we came 
here to live, and there is so much to do that we just 
started to do it; and I think my boy has a part in it and 
rejoices with us.”’ 

So it is that the ordinary churches in Tokyo are bear- 
ing their burdens, doing their work, producing the best 
of all fruit—that of changed lives—men with character, 
women who make Jesus known by living His life, and 
homes that send forth a Christian radiance to the homes 
not yet lighted by the Light of the World. 

Let me add in closing that I have written about the 
ordinary churches with a purpose. There is a tendency 
to overlook them because they are so ordinary and com- 
mon. Some of our friends, when they send in their 
gifts to the Society, are not willing to have these used 
for ordinary work. What is striking and spectacular and 
extraordinary exercises a strong fascination for all of us, 
so we send our gifts for these, forgetting that our Society 
has to start these little churches and nurse them during 
their embryo stage and equip them to go out and evan- 
gelize the land and make it Christian. I hope that some 
who read this report may see the greatness of little 
things and realize that it is the work of ordinary Baptist 
churches such as the Tokyo ones I have described which 
will carry out the great purpose of Baptist missions. 
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A Twentieth Century Pilgrim’s Progress Along 
the Highway of King Jesus 


WHEREIN PILGRIM SHARES WITH YOU HIS SEVEN MONTHS’ TOUR 
OF CEYLON, INDIA, ASSAM, BURMA AND JAPAN 


BY REV. GEORGE H. HOLT 
with photographs by the author 





OLD TELUGU CHURCH, NELLORE, BEFORE THE HURRICANE IN 1927 


HERE live few people who do not cherish 
the secret dream of making a pilgrimage. 
Hidden away in every mind is the vision 

© of some river, shrine, building or country. 

aq This “holy wanderlust’’ seems to be uni- 
#i versal. One little land nestles deep in the 

==! heart of Christendom. Every reader of 

the ‘‘Book of Books’’ feels the lure of Galilee’s shores, 
of Jordan’s banks, of the Holy City’s narrow streets, 
and of Gethsemane’s quiet sacred depths. The land of 

Palestine has power to awaken tenderest memories of 
the earthly life of Jesus Christ. Every Christian would 
like to walk where Jesus once walked. 

Where Jesus once walked? Does He not walk today 
beside the lives that put their trust in Him? Do not 
His living footsteps form shining highways through 
jungle, desert and city? Indeed, the highway of the King 
of Kings is found today on every continent. Behold, 
multitudes of consecrated Christians, members of our 
Baptist churches, have been used of God to preach 
Christ’s Gospel in seven great outstanding countries. 
Thus in Burma, India, Assam, Philippines, China, 
Japan and Africa we have shared in the joy of introduc- 





ing Jesus as Saviour and Friend to tens of thousands. 
Hand in hand with these Christians of many nations we 
are advancing the Highway of King Jesus into the jun- 
gles of darkness and superstition. So in this century a 
great new pilgrimage goal has arisen on the horizon of 
American Baptists. More and more Baptist tourists are 
dedicating their opportunity for travel to friendly visits 
to foreign fields. Many thousands of stay-at-homes 
travel by proxy, using “Caravan,’’ Missions, denom- 
inational papers, books, and pictures. To these are 
dedicated this little story of a pilgrimage. 

It came to pass in the year 1926 that Rev. George H. 
Holt, pastor of a Southern California church, received 
the gift of a trip around the world. Being troubled in 
mind as to how he could make the trip count for the 
Kingdom of God, he offered his services and his cameras 
free of charge to the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
Whereupon the Board knighted him “Sir Pilgrim,’ and 
sent him forth bearing its blessing and various scrolls of 
introduction wherewith he might unbar certain doors 
and unwind much uncertain red tape. 

Pilgrim crossed wide oceans on magnificent floating 
palaces. He marveled at the shallow ideals and care- 
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less lives of many who held so cheap the priceless boon of 
travel. He became intensely interested in one contrast. 
Tourists know little or nothing of missionaries and there- 
fore often speak slightingly of them. The foreign author- 
ities in the many countries know the worth of the “re- 
presentatives of Christ’’ and show them the very greatest 
respect. 


CHAPTER I 
Woritp WIDE GUILD GREETINGS 


Because of the deepening interest in missions among 
the girls and young women of the thousands of World 
Wide Guild Chapters, it is fitting that this first chapter 
should be dedicated to them. Pilgrim had read much of 
the low position of woman in Oriental countries. How- 
ever bad that may be, and the picture is dark indeed, 
he kept his feet Letween the limits of the Jesus Highway 
whereon walked thousands of happy dusky daughters: 
of the King. Glimpses of three countries come first to 


-mind. At Ongole, India, of Prayer-meeting Hill fame, 





SCENE IN THE CASTE MATERNITY ROOM OF THE CLOUGH 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL AT ONGOLE, SOUTH INDIA 


he remembered the joyous crowd of outcaste girls who 
marched from their wonderful out-of-door chapel with 
light footsteps and happy faces. Then he remembered 
that throng of womanly High School girls of Sendai, 
Japan, who long for a building wherein they can have 
room and conveniences for the best Christian growth. 
A third memory is a Saturday morning at Gauhati, 
Assam, where light-hearted girls sang as they drew the 
water for that Saturday’s task. 

With these first brief glimpses of winsome world-wide 
girlhood we begin our tour, which can touch only a few 
places in four great countries. Our first day is spent in 
old Ongole in the center of Telugu Land. Who are these 
very graceful young women singing a gospel song as 
they move in a circle of irridescent color and daintily 
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tap the short Kullatum sticks which they hold in either 
hand? ‘They are outcaste girls—a hopeless lot into 
whose lives has come the new hope through Jesus. Un- 
der those trees is another group swinging dumbbells with 
rhythm and skill. What a contrast to the poor op- 
pressed women of the villages. But is their school all 
fun? Yes—the fun of study, play and ordered tasks 
like these where cotton is being carded, spun and pre- 
pared for the looms at work back in the dark cool of the 
loom-shed. Even the hard task of washing clothes is 
fun. True, the girls are dressed in their very best cheap 
cotton dresses to meet us. Then, as the cool shadows 
come, we stand in the garden while each girl waters her 
tiny vegetable plot. 





THIRTEEN YEAR OLD MOTHER AND BRAHMAN HUSBAND 


¢ 


Another sunrise in India finds us pilgrims in Madras. 
Every ~-worth while girl hopes for higher educational 
opportunities. As we stroll about the campus of the 
Women’s ‘Christian College we breathe a prayer of joy 
that seven great denominations, including our own, have 
joined in so beautiful an answer to woman’s need in 
India. Inside of sheltering walls amid the finest sur- 
roundings dainty sari-clad young women slip from class- 
room to classroom. Through the trees we see the flutter of 
butterfly-like players on tennis court or ball field. Our 
hearts throb with joy tinged with sorrow when we re- 
member the millions of other girls who will know little of 
joy or uplift in their lives. 

Between India and Assam sweeps the mighty un- 
bridged Brahmaputra River. Crossing by the fine ferry 
boat we find ourselves in the Gauhati “ Garden of School 
Girls” which is our Satribari. Remembering that school 
work is much the same everywhere, we are eager to see 
how these Assamese girls live. Under thatched roofs 
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which must be repaired at frequent intervals, live happy 
groups cared for by a matron. One of the best hours of 
the day is that in which the whole group of each cottage 
gathers for song and prayer. Then, if the day be sunny, 
beds are taken out in the open to air. The rice for the 
girls’ food must be hulled. Three girls swing the heavy 
round beams which pound off the hulls in large pestles. 

At Nowgong Girls’ School we find a finely organized 
World Wide Guild. The girls think it great fun to greet 
us two by two, until we wonder how many there are in 
this far-away chapter. But the appearance of Miss 
Elizabeth Vickland reminds us that this activity is inev- 
itable, for we have read her books and know something 
of her interest in girls. Her regret is that she has so little 
time in which to visit the homes of the girls. Indeed, 
she considers this contact as one of the finest contribu- 
tions of our Christian schools. 

But who are those tiny girls? Those are the orphans. 
They have their “Orphanage Mother” to look after 
them in general, but the Nowgong schoolgirls learn 
proper care of children by being detailed for special care 
of some one wee homeless child. Herein lies a practical 
trairiing for real home life. 

We will have time for only one other visit in Assam. 
_ In Golaghat is another girls’ school where the cottage 
system is used. Here stands the fine neat row of com- 
fortable cottages where the girls can live in big families. 
Their surroundings are much like that of their own 
homes, only very much improved. They eat out of doors 
in nice weather, but in Assam there is much rain. A 
fine shelter-roof is being built and here come the boys 
to thatch the first section of it. Of course the boys live 
in their own compound half a mile away and only come 
to the girls’ compound at special times like this. In the 
chapter on Assam you can see both schools gathering 
in their fine church building for service. A great many 
both of the girls and of the boys are Christians. 

From Assam to Burma is only a little distance, but 
there are no roads and the wild hill country is filled with 
dangers. So we go back to Calcutta—the land of Carey 
—and thence by boat to Rangoon. Here we are in the 
land of “Judson” and at the side of the “Road to Man- 
dalay,”’ but those are each chapters in themselves. We 
must content ourselves with a call at the Karen Com- 
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TYPICAL RESIDENCE OF A WEALTHY HINDU IN SOUTH INDIA 


pound, where the Vinton family have labored so continu- 
ously. These girls are from Christian Karen families. 
The great brick dormitory which we see in the building is 
all provided for by the Karen churches. These people 
feel that nothing is too good for their children, and the 
girls are eagerly awaiting the time when they can leave 
the old wooden shelters. They are a joyful Christian lot 
of girls, and we are very fortunate to be able to mingle 
with them and perhaps find a seat as they worship in 
the fine old Vinton Memorial Chapel, where the boys 
from the other side of the Compound and the Bible 
Training School women join us in reverent, uplifting 
worship. 

Again we go aboard ship and pass the Malay Straits 
and the coast of troubled China. At Moji, Japan, we 
enter an indescribably beautiful Japan Inland Sea 
where Captain Bickle sailed the Fuguim Maru. Our 
final greeting of girls from four countries is that of the 
Himeji girls. They are ever eager to show their beau- 
tiful old feudal castle. And fortunate are we that this 
is the month of cherry blossoms. Under a canopy of pale 
pink beauty click the wooden shoes of kimono-clad, blos- 
soming, Japanese Christian womanhood. 

We have seen only a very few of the many Worth 
While Girls. Africa, China and the Philippines—Latin 
America and our Home Mission fields—surely we must 
continue the World Wide Girl journey. 
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The Baptist Situation in Germany Today 
BY PROFESSOR CARL SCHNEIDER OF HAMBURG 


Wage] \ Germany today there is a growing in- 

YOsy terest in religion in spite of our material- 
N| istic Kultur and our excessive devotion to 
a sport, and in spite of the craving for the 
Sq sensational which gnaws at the heart like 
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N fia worm. The recent experiences through 
3 which our people have passed have left 
their spirits like barren deserts, but they are beginning 
to realize that nothing material can ever fully satisfy an 
immortal soul. This new interest seems to presage the 
dawn of a century in which the churches will be free from 
the state, whether Roman Catholic, the Lutheran people’s 
church, or the so-called Free Churches that have never 
been state churches. But along with this superstition 
has revived, and a worldly mysticism has appeared. 
Many have turned to spiritualism. Roman Catholicism 
in its old masterly way is seeking to permeate the new 
republican form of government with its spirit, while 
Lutheranism is aroused to realize the danger and is 
assembling weapons to use against Rome. 

In missionary and church extension work the faith of 
German Baptists has stood the test. New churches are 
being founded constantly and preaching stations are 
being opened. The spoken word is strongly backed up 
by the Baptist press. The will to work is widely manifest, 
and Baptists have found great joy in offering the bread 
of life to the people who are perishing for want of the 
simple old gospel of Jesus Christ. During the year 1926 
there were 3,055 baptisms. At the end of the year we 
had 261 churches with 60,044 members. In educational 
work we have tried to keep pace with the times. The 
theological seminary in Hamburg has sixty students and 
has recently added a fifth teacher to its teaching force, 
and the course of study has been lengthened from four to 
five years. The yearly budget for the school now amounts 
to 73,000 marks ($18,250). To enable our preachers to 
keep abreast of the times we have for pastors in Ham- 
burg a “theological week” and in Koenigsberg a “ Bible 
week”? once a year. And in connection with each of 
our district associations we have a preacher’s conference, 
which we call “ Brethren day,” in which pastors exchange 
ideas and gain from each other much encouragement 
for their work. Our preachers give more time to the 
religious education of the older children than they 
used to do, and Sunday school work is being developed. 
We hold many conferences every year to help our 
Sunday school teachers and leaders of young people’s 
societies to fit themselves for more effective service. 
Our young people’s societies have many meetings, 
lectures, entertainments and socials. And we have 
the organized class with special leaders for advanced 
Sunday school pupils. As for social service, we have 
three deaconess establishments with 450 sisters who 
give themselves to nursing the sick, child welfare, and 
caring for the poor. Recently, the Shiloah deaconess 
organization in Hamburg opened the first Baptist hos- 
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pital in Germany which has fifty beds. The same 
organization maintains a home for girls out of work, 
and a home for fallen women. In Neuruppin and other 
places we give an outing to mothers and children who 
are about to break down. And recently our convention 
appointed a commission on woman’s work, which is 
doing social work among women and children. 

Since the War our convention has adopted a new 
constitution, which in spite of its many defects has 
proved to be a workable instrument. We have bought 
a house in a suburb of Berlin (Berlin-Suedende) where 
we now have our headquarters, with one of our trusted 
pastors in charge of the office. The board of managers 
of our convention consists of fifteen men, whose chair- 
man is a lawyer. 

In some of the states of Germany our churches have 
the right to become incorporated and hold property as 
corporations. In Prussia, so far, reactionary influences 
have hindered us from obtaining such rights. But in 
all Germany as in the other countries of central Europe, 
Baptists have full liberty to work. Although we do not 
have all the rights and privileges of the former state 
church (now called the people’s church),. still our 
existence is recognized and our work in the kingdom of 
God is appreciated even in former state church circles. 

Our churches share the fate of the German nation in 
that they have become very poor. We have the real 
estate we had before the War, but the currency inflation 
swallowed up all we had in the way of endowments for 
our seminary and other institutions. The development 
of promising Baptist work is often hindered by the lack 
of funds. The economic distress of a large percentage 
of the population, the fact that we have had 2,000,000 
who earned nothing much of the time recently, together 
with the fact that many branches of industry have had 
to reduce their output for the want of credit, high taxes 
and the burden of caring for the out-of-work and the 
expense of keeping up social insurance, flood and other 
disasters, have all had a weakening influence on our 
churches. In many cases preachers receive smaller 
salaries, and we cannot build the churches that we need. 
Under such circumstances it is almost a miracle that the 
total collections in our churches for all purposes in 1926 
amounted to 2,240,346 marks ($568,085). Our Seminary 
in Hamburg received $1,800 from the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in 1926. 

In general, the spiritual life of our churches is sound. 
Hard times have only steeled our hearts. Everywhere 
our people are saying: We wish to be worthy children 
of our Heavenly Father; we will hold on to what we 
have; we will watch lest we lose the unsearchable riches 
of our faith; we will be true to our beloved banner with 
its inscription, “One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 
With this slogan, we go forward. German Baptists are 
not at the end, but at the beginning of their activity on 
the European continent. 
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From A New England Hill-top to the Ends of the Earth 


NEWTON’S NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO FOREIGN MISSIONS 












Aone Ag HE Elbe River rushed on through the soft 

G3 spring darkness past the ancient City of 
Bi Hamburg. From the edge of the sleeping 
6 fe town a row-boat filled with men pushed out 
MG into the flood. Straight downstream it 
Oy swung under the drive of muffled oars until 
==) it came to a secluded curve in the shore 
line. Here eight men leaped out one after the other and 
the boat was pulled ashore. Barnas Sears, a raw-boned 
young American Yankee, was the leader. With the men 
he knelt on the sandy loam and offered up his earnest 
prayer. After calling on the Almighty to lend His 
aid, Sears baptized the men in the river. One of those 
men was J. G. Oncken and years afterward he became 
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the apostle of Germany, indeed of all Central Europe. 
As for the others, they, too, set out on a long, long 
pilgrimage of salvation, carrying their message to Den- 
mark, Sweden, Lithuania, Silesia, Poland, Russia, 
Bulgaria and even into Switzerland and Holland. 

This great tide of evangelism had had its source in a 
little Baptist seminary that stood and still stands on a 
Massachusetts hilltop several thousand miles across the 
sea. Two years later Barnas Sears, the first American 
Baptist missionary to Germany, returned to his home 
land and in 1839 he became the first president of the 
Newton Theological Institution. This seminary was 
still an experimental undertaking in those early days. 
It had been the outcome of a meeting of the Boston 
Association of Baptist Churches held the 25th day of 
May, 1825, in the meeting house of the First Baptist 
Church in old Salem Street. An eighty-five acre estate 


in Newton, then a hamlet a few miles out of Boston, 
was purchased for the insignificant sum of $4,500, 
and what is to-day “the oldest Baptist seminary in 
America”’ was founded. 

During the next one hundred years the Newton 
Theological Institution was destined to train two thou- 
sand young men for home and foreign service. Many 
of these sons served in pastorates in America, but every 
year, almost without exception, other graduates left 
home and friends and, taking up the cross of Jesus 





WILLIAM F. ARMSTRONG, D.D., OF BURMA 


Christ, went forth into all parts of the world. Newton 
has had to fight her own battles and win her own vic- 
tories because the seminary has never been the recipient 
of such large gifts as would secure her continuance 
through periods of financial stringency; and yet the 
oldest Baptist seminary in America has never once failed, 
when called on by the Baptist denomination, to provide 
the man-power for pulpit or foreign service. At the 
beginning of her second century Newton has come at 
length to the place where she has had to make an appeal 
for $1,000,000 for the extension of her educational pro- 
gram and for much needed buildings and repairs. It is 
appropriate that this mother of so many missionaries 
should put first among her needs an endowed chair of 
missions. 

No story of Newton’s work in the winning of souls in 
the outlands can adequately express the indomitable 
faith and the glory of victory wrested from the cruel 
hardships patiently endured by Newton’s sons. When 
the American frontier was just a little beyond the bound- 
ary lines of Illinois, Cressy, Leonard and Robinson were 
there among the early kingdom builders who established 
rude houses of worship in the wildernesses; they walked 
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boldly into the roaring mining camps, working as 
colporters or shepherds of widely scattered flocks. 

Fifty-eight Newton men have followed in the wake 
of Judson and Boardman across the Pacific and on into 
the dark heart of Burma. Picture that country. Tall 
sword-like grasses on an illimitable plain under a 
blazing sky. And what was the gloriously colored thing 
hidden in the grass, sunning itself to sleep? The heat, 
always the fiery heat that makes ears throb and eyes 
ache. Newton had bred a wonderful faith in her 
sons. It was here they walked unafraid to the far- 
off river somewhere to the north. There were villages 
there deep in the forests, rickety huts standing on crazy 
legs set in the black ooze. There were men there, men 
with human souls. 

J. N. Cushing writes in his journal for 1868: “Going 
along the mountain ridge some distance, we came to 
the large Padoung village of Sang Mau. The people 
gathered in a crowd to look at us, most of them never 
having seen a white face before. The number of 
those who spoke Shan in this village was very small, 
while none spoke Burmese. During the day I received 
a partial sunstroke from which I suffered much. Still I 
pressed on determined to reach Tsaubwa’s court.” 
After spending years, traveling mostly on foot in the 
heat, sometimes half suffocated with the steaming rains, 
Alonzo Bunker, though he had endured jungle leaches, 
had been imperiled by robbers and dangerous tribes, 
gave expression to his inmost feelings when he found he 
had to return to the United States. “It is many times 
harder,” he said, “to leave my work here to go home to 
America than it was to leave home for this land in the 
beginning.” 

Francis Mason, one of Newton’s heroes, went to Burma 
in the third decade of the last century. Twenty-two 
years he spent at Tavoy and then went on to Toungoo 
where, in ten years from the 
establishment of the first 
Baptist mission, 6,000 con- 
verts. had been baptized 
and 126 churches organ- 
ized. The Simmons and the 
Stevens, fathers and sons, 

~Marshall, Smith—these men 

and many more beside are 
in that roster of Newton’s 
men who have won thou- 
sands of souls for Christ. 

It was Josiah Goddard, 
another son of Newton who, 
worn out by tuberculosis, 
went from Siam to the more 
salubrious air of Ningpo, 
China, and fought a losing 
battle with life while he 
translated the New Testa- 
ment into the Wen-Li dia- 
lect. His son, also a Newton man, came after him, 
and two of his grandchildren continued his work 
there. Partridge, Johnson, Whitman, Bradshaw and 
Capen, all Newton’s own, labored twenty years or 
more among the Chinese. And what of Japan? 
Nathan Brown’s achievement in the island of the cherry 
blossoms is outstanding. No longer a young man, for 
he had passed his sixty-fifth birthday, Brown came to 
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Japan; ten years later when he had passed to his eternal 
rest, eight organized Baptist churches were the evidence 
of his labors in this field. The people had a New Testa- 
ment in the vernacular and another in the Kana; they 
had a printing press, schools, nurses, doctors and even 
the beginnings of a fine hospital. 

And what of Africa, where the power of such men as 
Morris, Mason and Whitman is still felt, and where 
Crocker and Clarke of an earlier time gave to the native 
Bassas an alphabet, for they had none, a spelling-book, 
the Scriptures and hymns? Could these things have been 
done, could an effective organization have been set up in 
these alien lands except by men fully trained for their 
tasks? There has always been a spiritual leaven in 
the environment of Newton whence these men have 
drawn their inspiration, their unconquerable faith, their 
abiding grace. Because the seminary is set on a hilltop, 
its light to all the world cannot be hid. 

The glory of Newton has been reflected on India since 
Lyman Jewett went there in 1846 as the apostle of 
Teluguland. Douglass followed him, as did Bullard who 
gathered 2,000 converts at Bapata, organized eighteen 
churches and founded three training schools. Churchill, 
Sanford, Archibald and scores of others came out year 
after year until the total of Newton men has grown to 89. 

Turn to European fields and Newton’s story is 
repeated by Cipre and Marin in Spain, by Arnold 
in Greece and Mitchell in France. Look southward and 
see the banner of Christ held aloft by Newton men in 
Haiti, Porto Rico and Brazil. 

To summarize what Newton‘has done in foreign fields, 
if we were to count the numbers of years Newton men 
have spent in foreign service the total would be 2,764 
years. During the last forty-five years there have been 
only three classes in which some men did not go over- 
seas. No one of these classes was large, yet the classes 
of 1880, ’83, ’87, 1902, ’06, 
712, 716 and 719 have furn- 
ished five or more mission- 
aries each. Newton is not 
primarily a school for the 
training of missionaries. 
Hundreds ot her alumni 
have served and are still 
serving in Baptist pastorates 
in America. Others have 
Lecome great educational] 
leaders. Newton has trainec 
presidents of many Ameri- 
can colleges and _ univer- 
sities—Brown, Colby, Col- 
gate, Vassar, Bates and 
Denison. But no matter 
where Newton men have 
gone, or what they have 
done, nothing can excel her 
foreign mission record. 

It is reasonable to expect that Newton’s second 
century will be more glorious than its first, provided 
Newton receives the support of the Baptists. The con- 
tributions Newton will make to the Baptist denomination 
will be great only if she is permitted to forge ahead, only 
if she can give her whole mind and spirit not to the 
financial worries which have beset her in recent years, 
but to the things of the spirit alone. 
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An Easter Prayer 


U NTO Thee, O Christ, who hast conquered death and 

risen again, be glory evermore! Light of the World, 
Splendor of the Father’s presence, Son of Man in humility 
of self-devotion, Son of God in power—Thy risen life is the 
assurance of our victory. From our low estate—compassed 
with weakness, made subject to the death of the body—we 
look up with grateful and exultant hearts to Thee. Thou hast 
tasted death for every man and risen again from Thy humili- 
ation into glory. As Thou hast called us to be one with Thee 
in suffering, so lead us through experience of Thy help in 
trial to the triumph of Thy risen and eternal life. Rid us of 
all absorbing love of earth and of all bondage to the fear of 
death. Purify our hearts by the indwelling of Thy Spirit, 
that we may wait Thy coming with expectant joy, And to 
God Most High, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, be praise evermore! Amen. 


A YEAR OF EFFICIENT ACTIVITY 


The fiscal year that is now drawing to its close will be 
remembered as one of denominational activities unusual 
and effective in marked degree. A survey will be inter- 
esting. 

First we should put the quite unexampled campaigning 
done by President Coleman. This has, of course, been 
spoken of frequently, but it ought to be. What this con- 
secrated layman has done should somehow work its way 
into the consciousness of many other business laymen of 
large interests and impel them to become imitators in 
devoting time and personal service to definite parts of 
the Christian program of world evangelization. From 
Maine to California, from southern tier to northern 
frontier of our Convention territory he has gone, three 
weeks out of the four every month, speaking from two to 
three times a day or holding private conferences, and 
making such contacts with laymen of influence and poten- 
tialities of power as to our knowledge have not before 
been made. It would not be profitable to try to par- 
ticularize whether this or that part of his work was the 
more conducive to results, thinking of the whole work of 
promotion, but we believe firmly that nothing greater 
has been accomplished than the clear setting forth before 
large groups of leaders, lay and clerical, of true church 
standards of benevolence, and the powerful impetus 
given to the adoption of a standard in keeping with the 
resources of the church and its obligation to the author 
of the Great Commission which is its charter. The im- 
pression made by a virile and winning personality will 
not be forgotten by the thousands who met him and 
heard him. 

Next we should place the associational and other con- 
ferences under the auspices of the Field Activities Com- 
mittee of the Board of Missionary Cooperation. Some 
figures are given on another page. We are thinking of 
the spiritual influence of these meetings; the stirring of 
mind, the awakening of interest, the additions to intelli- 
gence concerning our whole work, the impulsion to per- 


sonal acceptance of new forms of service in the local 
churches. These things cannot be measured. They do 
not enter into the realm of statistics. But revivals of 
religion spring out of such influences rightly brought to 
bear upon pastors and people. No other year has wit- 
nessed so many conferences, with uniform success in 
reaching the representatives of the churches. The method 
has thoroughly approved itself. We are on the way to 
reach the more remote churches that have felt forgotten. 
We doubt if anyone who has not been in close touch with 
Mr. Jackson or his secretary has any idea of the planning 
and work involved in setting up, carrying on and follow- 
ing up the Activities program. All this, of course, in 
close cooperation with the state leaders. 

This work of promotion of which we have been speak- 
ing could in no wise be truly described as primarily 
financial in influence or results. The duty of giving has 
not been minimized, neither has it been over-emphasized. 
The true foundations of stewardship have been laid, and 
these bring one directly to the teachings of the Master 
and of the New Testament. The teams that have gone 
out have carried the missionary message and made the 
fields speak for themselves. The appeal is based on the 
facts, and these always reach the spiritual plane. One 
direct result is the large number of churches that have 
been remitting monthly on the one-twelfth plan. 

We should not fail to note, however, among the ac- 
tivities of the year, the distinctly evangelistic work done 
under the direction of the Convention’s Evangelistic 
Commission which is financed by the Home Mission 
Society. The conferences have specially stimulated per- 
sonal evangelism, and brought home the duty of witness- 
ing to pastor and people in the local churches. This work 
is not showy, like that of mass meeting evangelism, but 
it has in it the element of permanency and personal con- 
secration. The church member who for the first time 
seeks to win a soul for Christ, has some self-experiences: 
to pass through that should mean much to the church 
as well as himself. The literature put out by the Com- 
mission has been valuable and attractive. 

These are features of the year that belong to the 
organized work. It should not be overlooked that what 
has made possible the large and gratifying success at- 
tained has been the spirit of the pastors and church 


‘members who have responded so graciously and whole- 


heartedly to the calls made upon their time, attention, 
and cooperation. It is this manifestation of the forward- 
looking spirit that has made the year one of cheer and 
delight to the workers. 


A WISE CHANGE IN THE IMMIGRATION LAW 


The Senate has passed unanimously an important 
resolution affecting immigration. This measure gives 
preference in immigration quotas to wives and dependent 
children of immigrants resident in this country, who have 
declared citizenship intentions. Under the law, without 
this amendment, when an immigrant became a citizen 
his wife and dependent children were automatically ad- 
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mitted outside the quota. The resolution does away with 
this excess over the quota and yet brings families to- 
gether without the present wait of three years, which was 
bad for all parties. It is to be hoped that the House will 
join the Senate in this action. It is to be hoped also that 
Congress will continue to turn a deaf ear to the continued 
appeals to throw wide open again the “gates,” and let all 
who will come freely in. Better for us at present an era 
of discriminating deportation than one of loose importa- 
tion. Interesting figures of recent immigration are given 
on another page. 


A NEW BOOK BY E. STANLEY JONES 


Probably no missionary book of recent times has 
exerted a more powerful influence than The Christ of 
the Indian Road. A new book therefore by the same 
author and missionary evangelist is sure to attract wide 
attention. In Christ at the Round Table we have a dif- 
ferent approach, but still the personal one, and an 
equally keen interpretation of Indian life and thought. 
The author tells us that during the recent years of his 
service in India he has been holding Round Table Con- 
ferences with groups of about fifteen Christians and non- 
Christians—of different opinions, convictions, training, 
and religions, but all seekers after truth. He says the 
book has been slowly writing itself in the inmost depths 
of his being during his twenty years of intimate contact 
with the soul of the East. He has sought through these 
Round Tables to let the representatives of philosophic 
Hinduism interpret their faith, so that its higher as well 
as lower phases might be known. Gandhi himself has 
opened the door for frank discussion by baring his 
attitudes toward Christianity and other religions. The 
final issue, Dr. Jones says in his introduction, is not 
between the systems of Christianity and Hinduism or 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism, but between Christ- 
likeness and un-Christlikeness, whether that un-Christ- 
likeness be within the non-Christian systems or within 
Christendom. The final issue is between Christ and 
other ways of life. Our problems are not Eastern or 
Western, but just human. Human need and sin are not 
geographical. Materialism and greed and moral failure 
and spiritual yearning are in the East and in the West; 
they are found wherever man is found. Can we not, 
then, sit down at the Round Table of Life and face our 
problems, not as Easterners or Westerners, but as men, 
and see if there is a way out? He found this possible, 
with results quite as valuable to the Christians as to 
those of other faiths. 

The author’s description of the first Conferences, with 
their deep questionings and the immediate centering of 
interest in Christ, includes many personal testimonies as 
to religious experience from men of varied types. He 
follows with conclusions gathered from these tes- 


timonies, and with studies of conversion, the collective’ 


redemption, the growing Saviour, the trend toward 
experience, the place of certainty and authority, and 
interprete:s of Christ. A chapter is given to missions, 
anothe. to nations at the Round Table. Remarkable is 
the chapter on the most sacred Round Table of all—that 
where Jesus sat with His disciples on that last night of 
fellowship; also the chapters following on the cross— 
the key to life, the way, and Christ—the universal. -The 
reader constantly wonders at the wealth of experience, 
the outreach of contacts, the tactfulness and success of 
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approach, the extent of knowledge—in a word, the 
prodigious power of personality revealed by the mis- 
sionary who was the initiating creator and inspiring con- 
ductor of these Round Table Conferences, the like of 
which cannot be found elsewhere. The book is full of 
dynamic for minister and layman. It goes to the heart 
of religion in America as well as in India. One thing 
even the careless reader cannot escape, and that is the 
unquestionable reality of the religious experience which 
Dr. Jones is dealing with in these conferences, and its 
extensive and intensive power in the non-Christian lands. 
The highest Hindu philosophy yields to the Christ of 
experience, in whom is the Way of life and the power to 
live it. Dr. Jones has laid the Christian world under 
triLute for revealing the secret and method of true 
evangelism, and for showing us the underlying qualities 
of India’s religious leaders. 
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{| The Indian Witness says that if every converted man and 
woman in India would live every day according to the Golden 
Rule there would be a vast increase in the amount and a 
wonderful improvement in the quality of evangelistic effort. 
Suppose we put the United States in place of India? Wouldn’t 
the result be just as true? 


| For the charming picture of the little girls in the swing on 
the March cover, as for the illustrations on inside pages of 
the work at the West End Community House in Boston, we 
are indebted to the courtesy of the Boston Transcript, which 
is now the best evening paper in the country, occupying a field 
by itself. It has consistently refused to abandon its high ideals 
of a daily journalism fit to enter the best homes. 


§ ‘‘Ushers can do more to heat or chill a church than the 
sexton. Hospitality is the best heating plant for the meeting- 
house.” That is one of the ‘“‘optigrams” of Hugh Elmer 
Brown. 


§| The most successful graduates of Yale and Harvard are 
sons of missionaries. That is the result of research by Dr. 
Ellsworth Huntington of Yale, a research associate of the 
department of geography. As one explanation he pointed out 
that missionaries must pass rigid physical examinations before 
they are accepted by mission boards for service, in addition 
to the moral fervor, energy and religious conviction which 
they must possess. Next come the sons of professors, and 
third the sons of ministers. Farmers’ sons come at the bottom 
and sons of business men close by. His investigation gives no 
basis for the common slander about ministers’ sons. 


{ We call the attention of our readers to the page in this 
issue with the heading ‘“‘Our Veteran Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries.” This gives facts of general interest regarding this 
important phase of our denominational work. Through these 
pages Missrons will from time to time seek to keep the pastors 
and people informed as to the plans and developments in the 
work of the Board. 


{| The articles in February issue on “The New Era in Church 
Architecture,” with the excellent illustrations, have been 
reprinted in a most attractive pamphlet by the Home Mission 
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Society and the Board of Missionary Cooperation. We are 
proud of this piece of work, the printing of which was done by 
the Edward Langer Printing Company, which prints Missions. 
And we congratulate Mr. Merrill and his associates in the 
Department of Architecture of the Home Mission Society on 
the work they are doing for our churches that makes such a 
striking showing possible. The Editor, who wrote of his joy 
in discovering the Emmanuel Church edifice in Portland, 
Maine, has had interesting letters from Rev. William H. 
Jones, the pastor of the church, and expects soon to be able 
to give a picture of the new building, which incudes a modern 
parish house providing for the Sunday school and all other 
church requirements. It has been learned since that the 
Department of Architecture was the consultant in this fine 
product, E. Leander Higgins, of Portland, being the archi- 
tect. 


§] We extend hearty congratulations to Rev. John Newcomb, 
D.D., of South India, who was honored by the British Gov- 
ernment at the beginning of the year when he was awarded 
the Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, in recognition of his outstand- 
ing public service for India. Dr. Newcomb has been a 
missionary in South India since 1884, more than forty years. 


§ We quite sympathise with our Swedish correspondent who 
wishes that more news of missionaries and their work might 
be given in Missions. We wish so, too, and faithfully 
endeavor to give as much as we can within the necessary 
limitations. But we would suggest to our friend that careful 
investigation may convince him that there is more field news 
in the course of a year than he thinks; and secondly, that there 
are many different classes of readers whom we try to reach, and 
that there are many interests to represent in our pages. There 
has to be a sense of proportion and fairness to all. We thank 


our correspondent, as we do that other who inquires why we. 


do not give more news about what other denominations are 
doing, instead of being so narrowly denominational. So there 
you have it. 


§ Women of the Methodist Episcopal Church have been 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society of that Church. Its design was announced 
at the start “to enlist and organize the efforts of Christian 
women on behalf of the needy and destitute women of all 
sections of the country.” At the luncheon in New York more 
than 1300 women were present, and hundreds could not be 
accommodated. The Society, organized in January, 1878, has 
a noteworthy record of achievement as a result of its half 
century of service. 


{ The Rangoon News, in its January issue just received, 
brings special tributes to Mrs. Selden R. McCurdy, who died 
suddenly during a missionary education conference at the 
church in Muskegon, Mich., where Mr. McCurdy has been 
pastor since their last return from the mission field in Burma, 
to which they first went out in December, 1900. The editor 
of Missions first knew Mrs. McCurdy as Miss Martha 
Louise Clark, when she was a member, before her marriage, 
of the Washington Street Church in Lynn, of which he was 
acting pastor. All that Hulda Keller Smith says in her 
tribute regarding Mrs. McCurdy’s varied talents as a church 
worker, her spirit which radiated cheer and good will, he can 
corroborate. She was married to Dr. McCurdy in 1899, and 
they sailed for Burma the next year. In the foreign land 
and in the churches her husband served in this country, as 
well as in the home circle, she was greatly loved. 


" an appreciation on another page. 
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{| That was a statement to think over when a young woman 
missionary said in closing her address that she came home 
thinking she would see some signs of the poverty of means 
they had heard of abroad, and found us rich and reveling in 
luxuries. ‘What are you going to do for us?” she cried. 
She made a momentary stir, at any rate, and we pass her 
question on as still pertinent. 


{| The death of Dr. Frank M. Goodchild removes one who 
had long been among the denominational leaders, one of the 
few ministers to achieve a nearly thirty years’ pastorate in the 
metropolis. During this period came the union of Central 
Church with the Riverside, and the building of the present 
Central Church.edifice at Ninety-second Street and Amster- 
dam Avenue. Of the wider service Dr. Laws says in the 
Watchman Examiner: ‘‘Dr. Goodchild not only ministered 
to his church with rare fidelity, but served the denomi- 
nation with absolute self-forgetfulness. Practically all the 
societies and boards of our denomination had the benefit of 
his wise counsel and of his arduous labors. He was uniquely 
a denominational man, and we have a notion that he gave 
more hours to this kind of service than any pastor whom 
New York has ever known.” Dr. Charles A. Sears, who was 
closely associated with him in city work for many years, gives 


{| With most elaborate ceremony at the Vatican the Pope 
has consecreated Gennaro Hayasaka, the first Japanese to 
be made a Roman Catholic Bishop. This was said to crown 
the missionary work begun in Nippon by the famous Jesuit, 
St. Francis Xavier. This follows the consecration of six 
native Chinese Bishops in 1926. The new official is to be 
head of the Diocese of Nagasaki. 


{| Thirty-five delegates have been chosen to represent the 
United States and Canada at the enlarged meeting of the 
International Missionary Council at Jerusalem March 24 to 
April 8. Total attendance will be slightly more than two 
hundred, representing many countries and races. Two 
Northern Baptists have been chosen as delegates. Mrs. H. 
E. Goodman sailed February 25, via Mediterranean ports. 
Foreign Secretary James H. Franklin sailed February 22, via 
France. He was to stop in Vienna to participate in the cel- 
ebration of the 4gooth anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Balthaser Huebmaier, reaching Jerusalem March 22, via 
Constantinople. 


{| Dr. William Elliot Griffis, who died recently at the age of 
eighty-five, was one of the first Americans to make Japan 
known to our people, and as an interpreter of Japanese life 
and character accomplished remarkable results as the years 
passed. He went to Japan in 1870, when just out of college, 
to organize schools. After four years in this work he returned 
to this country, entered’ Union Seminary, and presently 
published a most interesting book on Japan and its life. 
This was the first volume that introduced the Japanese people 


‘in popular style, and was a rare production for a young man 


as well as a great aid to a better understanding between the 
two countries. Dr. Griffis was a Congregationalist. As 
preacher, lecturer and author he filled more than sixty years 
with service. When in the eighties, fifty-six years after his 
first going to Japan, at the urgent request of former pupils 
and leaders in Japan he made a thirty-thousand mile journey 
to that country, including a visit to the leper colony in which 
he was specially interested. It was the Editor’s privilege to 
know him in the enthusiastic days when he was proof-reading 
his first and most notable book on Japan. 
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An Easter Prayer 


OU R Father in Heaven, whose patience knows no bounds, 
we thank Thee for the oncoming of Thy kingdom in the 


world, and for the means of grace in our lives. We bless 
Thee for the Son of Man; serving in Galilee, loving in Judea, 

triumphing in Gethsemane, atoning on Calvary and rising 
from the grave. We rejoice in our redemption through Him 
and in the hope of immortality brought to light by Him who 
said, “I am the resurrection and the life. . . he that believeth 
in me Shall never die.”” Give us to know the fellowship of 
His suffering and the power of His resurrection with its 
pledge of our on-going life. We beseech Thee to be our ally 
in the conflict with evil. Give us the love that triumphs. 
Use us for the transformation of the world into the kingdom 
of Christ. Seal within us our purpose to live for eternity 

and to Thee be all the praise. Amen. 


The Resurrection Hymn 


And still our heart’s beloved, full of pity, 
Are waiting close at hand, 

Clothed with the radiance of the blessed city, 
A glad, immortal band. 

Silent? O deem it not! The air is throbbing 
With voices heavenly sweet; 

They sing with us the hymn of resurrection 
The Easter morn to greet; 

Only our ears are dull to catch the anthems 
Their raptured lips repeat. 

-—Emily Huntington Miller. 


Scripture Readings and Meditation 


We look for immortality. (Read: Rom. 8:31-39.) Our 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, who abolished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel. (II Tim. 
1-10.) He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life. 
(Jn. 3:36.) Art not thou from everlasting?... we shall 
not die. (Hab. 1:12.) Henceforth there is laid up for 
me the crown of righteousness. (II Tim. 4:8.) 

The hope of immortality is universal. The materialist 
may offer his explanations. But to assume that “Na- 
ture’ has deceived man in begetting this hope gives pause 
to the careful thinker. Christ brought this hope of 
immortality out into the open. As Christians we share 
His thought of God, and of man “born from above.” 
Therefore we may think with confidence of our “loved 
and lost,” while our own hope of immortality grows 
bright. 

It means we shall be with Him. I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself. (Jn. 14:2, 3.) 
Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him: for we shall see him as he is. 
(I Jn. 3:2.) When Christ, who is our life, shall be mani- 
fested, then shall ye also with him be manifested in glory. 











(Col. 3:4.) If we endure, we shall also reign with him. 
(IE Tim. 2:12) . - 

God, Christ and man, all being spiritual, unite natu- 
rally in a common spiritual society. To be with them in a 
world that is not material will mean a vast change. When, 
however, the change comes from the largely physical to 
the wholly spiritual relation, we may expect the necessary 
adaptation that will make us at home. How vivid will 
ce our purely spiritual experience at first may depend 
upon our spiritual development here; but even those 
with feeble spiritual life can grow “from glory unto 
glory.” We should now be forming spiritual contacts 
with the “choir invisible.”’ 

Love victorious over death. (Read: Jn. 20.) Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? He is not here, but is 
risen. (Lk. 24:5, 6.) Christ being raised from the dead 
dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over him. 
(Rom. 6:9.) For whom I suffered the loss of all things. . . 
that I may know him, and the power of his resurrection. 
(Phil. 3:8-10.) And now abideth. .. love. (I Cor. 13:13.) 
I would have that immortal love animate my spirit that 
being born from above I may know the power of his 


resurrection. 
Selected from ‘‘The Fellowship of Prayer’? by Dr. C. E. Burton 


The Easter Significance 


Jesus said, “I am the resurrection and the life.” That 
is, in Him immortal life has its initiative and illustration 
by His rising from the dead. The life whose glory was the 
cross has its sequel on Easter day. Golden light flushing 
eastern sky—angel wing cleaving air—earth trembling— 
tomb breaking—soldier guard in panic and flight—faith- 
ful women visiting empty tomb—message of hope, “He 
is risen’’—gardener whispering, ‘‘Mary’’—Saviour 
breathing, “All hail”—stranger face smiling across the 
table—assembled disciples, and “Jesus came and stood 
in their midst and saith unto them, Peace be unto you.” 
“Tf a man die shall he live again?” “T am the resurrec- 
tion and the life . . . He that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 

The Easter glory is of greatest significance. It is a 
climax which interprets God, justifies nature, explains 
experience, and transfigures man.. . . End life at the 
grave—shut in the body of Jesus forever behind the 
sealed rock, and His life is no interpretation of God, but 
an inexplicable mystery. It needs the Easter light to 
behold a God of love-—From Expanding Horizons, by 
Cornelius W oelfkin. 


mh 


The private blessings—of immunity, safeguard, liberty 
and integrity—which we enjoy, says J. Collier, deserve 
the thankfulness of a whole life. 


Men will ever need to learn to pray, and to understand 
the meaning of true prayer as spiritual communion with 
God. It is through prayer that He becomes real. 
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CAMP OF THE PETZOLDTS AND CHRISTIAN CROW INDIANS IN BIG HORN MOUNTAINS ON 
WAY TO WYOMING STATE CONVENTION 


Crow Teepee and Temple 


THE STORY OF THE CROW INDIAN AND THE GOSPEL 


BY COE HAYNE 


PART III 


An: INDIAN TAKES A HAND IN THE RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF A FRONTIER 


Before the coming of John Frost, ex-army scout, to 
Big Timber, Montana, social affairs had been pretty 
much controlled by the gamblers, keepers of houses of 
ill-fame, and idlers of all kinds. They came to one’s 
party whether invited or not. ror 

Frost saw no reason why some of the social etiquette 
he had caught at Carlisle should not be in vogue on the 
frontier; the night he gave his first dance he asked the 
self-invited toughs and their “lady friends” to leave his 
premises. Two of the rounders objected and challenged 
Frost to meet them in Big Timber next morning. The 
Indian assured them that he would be there with bells 
on, and kept the appointment. Some of Frost’s friends 
were present to see that only one man at a time engaged 
the Indian. They need not have bothered about being 
so analytical. Frost’s first blow dissipated the courage 
of the entire crowd of roughs. 

Later, diversion of a different sort got under way on 


the floor of a public dance hall in Big Timber. A fron- . 


tier preacher had ventured in to suggest that the music 
and the stamping of feet cease for a brief period—say a 
matter of ten minutes—while he held a gospel service. 
The sponsors of the dance, for some reason, were in an 
ugly, inhospitable mood and became noisy in their re- 
fusals. Gun-play by an over-enthusiastic customer, 
during the progress of which he might extinguish a light 


or two, perforate a few boards in the dance floor, or 
otherwise disfigure the interior decorations, was deemed 
a legitimate way to express good feeling and neighborly 
sociability. The stupidity of bleating lambs! Didn’t 
this one know that he was out on a night when the 
wolves were howling? 

The senior promoter of the dance called for a rail and 
volunteers to give the “black frock” a ride out of town. 
There were a few of the tougher element present who 
seemed disposed to consider the suggestion favorably, 
when a young ranchman of powerful build, dark of 
countenance, dignified as an Indian (and Indian he was’), 
walked down the Jength of the dance floor and confronted 
the man who thought it good sport to haze a preacher. 
John Frost, half-blood Blackfeet Indian, a Crow by adop- 
tion, was present with his wife to dance, but he did not 
object to a little religion thrown in as an extra treat for 
his money. The emergency found him in full control of 
his temper and his voice. 

“If you want to abuse the stranger any more you can 
lick me first.” 

Nobody wanted to exchange blows with the Indian. 

“The preacher wants to hold a meeting here,” an- 
nounced Frost to the gathering, “and I’m here to back 
him.” 

Big Timber prepared to listen. 

After the benediction the speaker was conducted out- 
side the dance hall by his Indian defender. 

“If you travel up that road” (exact directions were 
given), “you will find my.house, where you can hold a 
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meeting every night in the week and for as long as 
you like.” 

- In just what manner and to what extent this incident 
affected the spiritual development of the Carlisle Indian 
who had fled from his Reservation lest he return to the 
blanket, may not be determined. He made no profes- 
sion of religious faith in the meetings made possible by 
his hospitality. Doubtless they were of immeasurable 
value in tiding him over a difficult period of his life. The 
stand he took in defense of the itinerant preacher won 
him the esteem of the better social element of Big Timber. 
Furthermore, his reputation for physical strength, moral 
courage and forthright living brought him prominently 
before the county officials who were waging a bitter fight 
against an organized gang of horse and cattle thieves 





WHITE SWAN, CUSTER’S SCOUT; RIGHT HAND SHOWS WOUND 

RECEIVED IN BATTLE ON LITTLE BIG HORN; CARRYING WAR 

CLUB AND RARE “BUFFALO HUMP”’ SHIELD; NOTE ALSO BEAR- 
CLAW NECKLACE. 


. Operating without seeming difficulty between Wyoming 


and Idaho. In time he accepted appointment as under- 
sheriff of Sweet Grass County, Montana, and helped to 
round up the thieving outfits that were harassing the 
ranchmen and stock raisers over a wide territory. The 
red light district in Big Timber was swept out in the 
general clean-up. 

Frost never forgot that he was a Crow Indian in spirit 


. as well as by adoption. His life inevitably was bound up 
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with the lives of the Crow. The land allotments on the 
Crow Reservation that involved every member of his 
family (which included five children, wife and mother) 
eventually brought him back to the Reservation. By 
reason of his established reputation as an interpreter and 
public-spirited citizen, the Government as well as the 
Crow Nation immediately upon his return began to seek 
his services in the straightening out of difficult situations 
in the conduct of the business and legal affairs of the 
Indians. His record at Washington and in district fed- 
eral courts is one that any socially minded citizen might 
covet. He has a simple formula in business, diplomacy 
and litigation, although his success in securing the con- 
fidence of his fellow tribesmen as well as of United States 
officials has been a source of mystery to many. His 
formula may be defined by the one word éruth. He has 
been the despair of men who have sought to exploit the 
natural wealth of the Crow Nation for private gain. He 
has fought hard for the rights of the Crow in their rather 
pitiable attempts to derive appreciable incomes from 
grazing, farm land and oil leases. 

John Frost noted with satisfaction which he did not 
concea] that the gospel had been making changes on the 





WHITE SWAN AFTER HIS CONVERSION; A FINE CHARACTER 
AMONG THE CROWS. os 


Crow Reservation during his absence. Readers will re- 
call that some of the details of what had occurred formed 
the subject matter of a former chapter. Groups of 
Christian Indians had formed themselves in churches 
that were standing out against the old order. Slowly 
the Indians were learning that along the Jesus Road men 
and women could live cleaner, brighter lives and still 
retain their standing in the tribe. Some of the more 
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revolting dances had disappeared altogether from the 
social activities even of those Indians who did not pro- 
fess allegiance to the Saviour of all men. Frost rejoiced 
greatly because this had been made possible through a 
combination of Christian influences. He was residing at 
Pryor, a sub-agency remote from the railroad, when he 
first came in contact with the Baptist missionaries. To 
this point Mr. Petzoldt made occasional visits, and there 
were two resident young women missionaries. For sev- 
eral months John Frost kept away from the religious 
services, although his wife and children attended regu- 
larly. Yet there was no man in the community who had 
less sympathy than he for those who opposed the work 
of the missionaries. .On more than one occasion he had 
sought out men who had spoken slightingly of the 
women workers and told them that any repetition of 
the offense would be followed by a beating adminis- 
tered by himself. Slanders ceased, but Frost still ab- 
sented himself from the meetings held in the Mission 
chapel. 

The silent message of missionary devotion, the elo- 
quence of brave and sincere achievements, finally won 
the heart of this Indian. One day he was selling goods 
to a woman customer in the trader’s store where he was 
employed, and noted with an intelligent man’s disgust 
the utter selfishness of the person. Involuntarily he 
compared her worldliness with the selfless living of the 
two young women whom the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society had sent a thousand miles from their homes to 
carry to a neglected tribe of Indians the story of a 
Saviour’s love and sacrifice. Even before he accepted 
the invitation of his older daughter to attend church 
with her that night, he had surrendered to the claims of 
Christ upon his affection and devoted service. From 
that memorable day he has not wavered in his loyalty 
to the Christian faith. His humility when speaking of 
Jesus and his debt in view of what the Nazarene had 
done for him, his family and his tribe, have characterized 
his message. As this is written he is preparing for ordi- 
nation to the Christian ministry. For several years he 
has served as one of the missionaries of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society to the Crows. Recently, 
upon rejecting a Government position paying over three 
times his present salary, he wrote to a friend: “Your 
welcome letter finds us looking for Christ. After all, 
what work can a man do to beat it? None!” 

Ten thousand delegates in the Chicago Coliseum dur- 
ing a session of the Northern Baptist Convention in 
June, 1927, will not forget the brief yet thrilling message 
Frost brought from the Crow people. It follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND FRIENDS: I shall try to give you an 
idea as to how things were when your missionaries first came 
among us, twenty-five years ago, and what great changes 
they have wrought among my people, God bless them. 

The pioneers of your race that came among us fifty years 
ago were men seeking wealth, wanting to get rich quickly, and 
in order to gain their end they brought whisky among us so 
as to make us an easy prey. They were careless in handling 
the truth and broke their promises, one after another, and 
when we could not trust them any more they said, “the only 
good Indian is a dead one.” 

The Indian is naturally religious; when he believes he be- 
lieves with all his might. If you had come among us when 
Mr. Petzoldt and Dr. Kinney did you would have found us 
worshiping idols. We believed in a Great Spirit, and we be- 
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lieved that the mountain lions, the bears, wolves, coyotes, 
and in fact all animals, birds, streams, and springs were 
messengers of the Great Spirit. When we uséd to roam the 
prairies and had to cross a creek or river, we gave some offer- 
ing: if a river, a choice piece of meat or pemmican; if a 
creek, beads. 

In order to gain favor from these many message carriers of 
the Great Spirit, worshipers would go to the mountains and 
choose some high point, then fast for days, neither eating nor 
drinking. In some cases they would chop off the index finger 
at the first joint as a sacrifice, or tear strips of skin from the 
body as an offering. Again they would set a post in the 
ground on some high point, and on top of this post, which 
was nearly ten feet high, fasten a buffalo’s or bear’s head. 
Two rawhide ropes which hung to the ground were fastened 
to the post just below the head. Then the man who was to 
make the sacrifice had his breast bared and two strips cut in 





SHOWS-A-FISH AND MEDICINE CROW DEMONSTRATE HOW AN 
OLDTIME WARRIOR TOUCHED AN ENEMY WITH HIS COUPS 
STICK TO GAIN A CREDIT. 


the flesh on each side. A stick was put under the flesh on 
each side of his breast, across, and fastened to the two ropes 
from the post. He went around and around this post, pulling 
backward and blowing a whistle made from the wing bone of 
an eagle. He went until he broke himself loose. After all 
day, if the skin refused to break, he was pulled loose by a 
friend. When a dear one died, the relatives would cut their 
legs and arms, stab their heads and chop off the ends of their 
fingers, wailing and crying, “I shall never see you again; no 
never! Oh! what shall I do?” 

Thank God, these terrible things are not seen any more. 
Great changes have taken place and many of the Crows are 
rejoicing in a Saviour’s love, and climbing the trail to that 
happy land above. There have been nearly 500 baptisms; 
we now have five Indian Baptist churches and our own Indian 
Association. There is so much to be thankful for. 

Shot-In-The-Hand, one of the oldest members of the tribe, 
who died last October, just before he passed away prayed, 
“O God, forgive me for cutting and scarring this body you 
gave me. Grant, O Lord, that not one of my children will do 
as I did in worshiping the wrong gods. I did not know 
any better.” 

Bear Claw, another old Indian, who walked faithfully in 
the Jesus Road, said to me just before he died, his face beam- 
ing with light and joy, “Brother, please do not pray for my 
recovery, for I am anxious to go to this place the missionaries 
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have told about, where there is no sorrow, and no tears, and 
no good-bye, and I want to see the wonderful Jesus.” 
These are some of the many things your missionaries have 
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Indian Associational meeting held at the Deyo Mission 
one Sunday morning sixty Indians came forward for one 
purpose or another. Fifteen of these were baptized that 











brought to my people. Oh! If I were a master of all the afternoon and others later at their home churches. Some 
languages I could not find words to express my gratitude to- came for confession and restoration. It was one of the 
day for what the Baptist people and their dear workers have greatest scenes the Indian Baptists of Oklahoma have 
done for my people and for me. I can only say, God bless witnessed in recent years. John Frost won the con- 
you, God bless the work and the workers among the Crows. fidence and love of all the Indians and whites as well. 


THE CHAINED EAGLE 


Last summer John Frost was invited to preach a 
series of sermons to the Indians of Western Oklahoma. 
The following is one of the illustrations he used: 

_ “You know in the olden times we Indians used to 
worship the eagle and would capture them and then 
chain them in our camps: Not long ago in our Montana 
mountains I came upon the camp of an Indian friend 
who had one chained. I told him that it ought not to be 
and that the eagle’s home was in the high peaks and 
clouds. Finally I persuaded him to let it be unchained. 
But it would not leave. We tried to frighten it but it 
knew we were friends. It had not entirely lost its power 
of flight because it could fly on a platform at the end of 
its chain. Finally we carried it up on a neighboring peak 
and whipped it with our coats. Then it flew away; 
higher and higher it soared until it landed on one of the 
highest peaks in sight. 

“That is just like a lot of you Indians now. You have 
been in the captivity of sin so long that you have for- FOSTER PARENTS WHO CAMPED NEAR THE MISSION AT UPPER 
gotten the pure heights where you might live. You have BIG HORN, TO LET THEIR BOY ATTEND MISSION SCHOOL 
learned to like ‘the pleasures of sin’ and you do not 
want to enjoy the freedom and purity that Christ has He has received an invitation to return to the Indian 
made possible for you.” churches in Oklahoma for a series of gospel meetings 

After John Frost preached at the Western Baptist during the summer of 1928. (Concluded in May issue) 
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“7 T WOULD seem that every earnest Baptist must feel in these last days of a fiscal year the obli- 5 

wx iI gation we are under to make good. It has been a year of many encouraging developments. 394 
ae What we need to make certain is that it shall end on a note of high and sustained interest and HE 
see not with a sudden slackening of effort that might endanger all our previous gains. bod 
Rad Instead of merely voicing our hopes that the tide has turned, let us prove that it has. When the 

wae tide actually turns, we will do the turning ourselves. The minds and hearts of individual Baptists will 

it settle the matter. OSs 
ven We know the results of curtailing missionary budgets. It is impossible to believe that any true tis 
3833 Baptist can desire to continue a trend which must cripple our denominational work at a time when ae 
ao it is more needed and more successful than ever before. Be, 
AS 


Let us resolve to make good for the sake of our missionaries and missionary organizations. We 
owe something to those who with unshaken faith have carried on in spite of the fact that adequate van 
support was denied to work which the denomination authorized. 5 

Let us make good for the sake of those who have had to administer missionary affairs under 
most trying circumstances. They will work with redoubled strength, and the morale of the entire 
missionary force will rise if the denomination will show that it really means to hold up their hands. 

Let us make good for our own sakes, for the sake of our self-respect, which will be strengthened 
in the measure that we meet a responsibility that is perfectly plain to all of us. 

Only one thing is necessary to conclude this year with decisive evidence of increased support 
for missions. That is to place our denominational work on a par with the most active interests of 
daily life. The friend who would not buy an automobile without giving an equal amount to missions 
had the right idea. When Christ’s central command receives from all the same attention as the 
standard of living, and religion is conceded as much of a claim on our funds as luxuries, there will 
be no budget problem. We shall be making good. W. H. BOWLER 
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The New President of Shanghai Baptist alice 


DR. HERMAN C. E. LIU BECOMES THE FIRST CHINESE PRESIDENT OF THIS IMPORTANT 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION IN THE FAR EAST 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN, D.D. 


IX years ago Dr. Frank J. White, who has served 
many years successfully as president of Shanghai 
Baptist College, stood before a small group of 

foreign missionaries and Chinese at Shanghai and 
expressed the hope that long before his work in China 
should end he would have the joy of seeing a Chinese 
serve as president of the College. That hope has now 
been realized in the election of Dr. Herman C. E. Liu, 
who has accepted the heavy responsibilities involved. 

Dr. Liu is the direct product of our Baptist work in 
the old Central China Mission. He was a mere babe 
when his mother, an unusual Chinese woman, was first 
assisting as nurse in the hospital at Hanyang. One of 
the missionary doctors, Dr. Emily Bretthauer, soon saw 
in young Herman the possibilities of usefulness, and 
encouraged him to secure an education. The whole story 
cannot be told here, but Dr. Emily Bretthauer has been 
the chief factor in the training of this Chinese Christian 
president for Shanghai College. After studying at the 
colleges in China Mr. Liu came to America in 1918, and 
in 1922 was given the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University. Immediately thereafter he was 
elected as executive secretary of the National Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. in China, where he has rendered 
exceedingly important service. It has been difficult for 
Dr. Liu to leave the Y. M. C. A., but he has recently 
written: 

“On account of the importance and pressure of my 
present work during this critical time, it has been very 
difficult for me to make this decision. But, by a compel- 
ling sense of duty to Christian education, and especially 
to the Baptist Mission, I am finally persuaded to accept 
the grave responsibility and carry on the noble work 
which you and other friends have self-sacrificially built 
up. I fully realize my limitations and the magnitude of 
the task. It is my sincere hope, however, that the 
College will always meet the social needs, maintain a 
high educational standard, stand up as a beacon light of 
our Christian faith, and exist for the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ, as expected by its founders.”’ 

Commenting on Dr. Liu’s acceptance of the presidency, 
Dr. White has written: “We are all greatly rejoiced. He 
has won all our hearts by his fine Christian spirit and 
splendid purpose. We all feel sure that the destinies of 
Shanghai Baptist College will be in safe hands. He said 
to me recently that he thought that the College in the 
future ought to be more Christian rather than less.” 

Dr. Liu and I have been intimate friends for many 
years. My fellowship with him and admiration for him 
have led me to the conclusion that he and his wife are 
admirably fitted for the service they are undertaking. 
It was also my privilege to know Dr. Liu’s mother, now 
deceased, having first met her on my visit to Central 
China nearly thirteen years ago. Dr. Liu has two small 
sons. One of them is named in my honor, the other 
Bretthauer in honor of the distinguished medical mis- 


sionary of the Woman’s Board. Since the child was 
not a girl he could not therefore be named “ Emilie.” 
Mrs. Liu, who has been very active in Christian work in 
China, is a graduate of Northwestern University at 
Evanston, Illinois. Both Dr. and Mrs. Liu are very 
influential among their own people in China, and are able 
also, because of their acquaintance with America, to 
understand the American missionary viewpoint. Our 
constituency in America should rejoice at this evidence 
of the development of Chinese Christian leadership, and 
should pledge Dr. and Mrs. Liu and other Chinese Chris- 
tians their loyal support at this momentous hour. 








HERMAN C. E. LIU 


Dr. White, who now retires as president of Shanghai 
Baptist College, has carried very heavy responsibilities 
in recent years when conditions in China have been so 
serious. He and his wife have rendered notable service, 
and now they rejoice that the responsibilities they have 
carried are to fall on Chinese.shoulders. 
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Reminiscences of Early Missionaries in Burma 
BY A GRANDDAUGHTER OF ONE OF THE “ROSABELLA” PARTY 


SOE zat WAS a bright day—October 28, 1837— 
1 when a little barque sailed out of Boston 
Ia] harbor, taking as its only passengers three 
| young ‘couples who had consecrated their 
<@i lives to mission service in Burma, where 
Jj only twenty-five years before Dr. Judson 
=Ihad begun his labors and had stirred 
American Baptists to work for foreign missions. The 
barque Rosabella was less than 300 tons weight, yet 
proved herself worthy to carry this brave little band the 
many thousands of miles across the South Atlantic, 
around the Cape of Good Hope, and then up through the 
long stretch of Indian Ocean to Moulmein on the Burma 
coast. 

Brayton, Stevens, and Stilson were the names of these 
newly married couples, and one at least of the young 
brides was not yet twenty-one when she started out on 
this long trip to an unknown land. Not until the little 
barque had made the trip and returned again to Boston 
town nearly a year later, did the friends at home have 
one word from them. Surely these were the days when 
it took a stout heart and a deep consecration to be a 
foreign missionary. 

The Rosabella dropped anchor at the mouth of the 
Moulmein River on a Saturday afternoon in February 
of the following year. Soon a pilot hove in sight to take 
them up the river, but that would necessitate their land- 
ing on the Sabbath. So these staunch young Puritans 
said, “No, we shall wait here till Monday morning.” 
As the boat had been chartered by the Missionary So- 
ciety, the captain was under orders to his missionaries, 
and if they said “Wait,’”’ wait he must. The pilot was 
very angry, and said, “Tf you won’t go with me now, I 
shall leave you and it may be a long time before another 
pilot comes for you.” Four long months on the water, 
so near their destination, yet waiting for the sake of 
principle! We take off our hats to you, brave people. 
Another ship from England appeared just then and the 
huffy pilot boarded her and left the missionary band to 
their fate. However, on Monday morning bright and 
early another pilot came down the river, and as the 
Rosabella sailed up they passed the first pilot and his 
ship high up on a sand bar. Surely it was the vindication 
of the righteous. 

Just a year before, another party of three young couples 
had reached Moulmein, and the first news that greeted 
the newcomers was that three out of that previous party 
had already died. A cheering prospect indeed! Yet of 
this company the first to die was Mrs. Stilson, twelve 
years later, and four of the remaining five lived to see 
fifty and even sixty years in Burma. Father Brayton 
lived to be 91 years old, active to the end. 
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The mission circle at that time in Moulmein was small 
and dependent entirely on each other for company. For 
the most part they were a happy band. Mrs. Stevens 
writes of the missionary ladies sitting around the well 
at sunset chatting, while their children played about at 





their feet. The missionary mothers (at that time there 
were no “single sisters”’) met each week at one another’s 
houses for “female prayer meeting,” and at whatever 
house they met it fell to the pater familias to look after 
the accumulated children of the various families. Dr. 
Judson was very fond of children and a great favorite 
with them. At the Judson Centenary in Rangoon, in 
1913, five old ladies gave their childhood memories of 
Dr. Judson and each one of the five quoted the same little 
verse taught them by Dr. Judson on one of these occa- 
sions. 

‘Tis religion that can give 

Greatest pleasure while we live, 

’Tis religion that can supply 

Sweetest comfort when we die. 


Would that our attempts to teach our children might 
make such lasting impressions upon them! 
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At one time one of the missionary ladies had occasion 
to go to Dr. Judson’s study for a book, and while search- 
ing for it her little two-year-old boy was playing round 
the room. When they were ready to go, two lead weights 
which Dr. Judson used on his.desk as paper weights were 
missing. These were precious to Dr. Judson, for they 
had been in the hem of his wife’s baptismal gown, and 
he treasured them as mementoes of that happy time. 
The mother questioned the little boy, “Eddie, where 
did you put them?” “Ho-ma” (“Over there,” in Bur- 
mese) he would reply, pointing to some box, and when 
she would look and not find them he would laugh in 
childish glee. Again she would ask and again he would 
point to some place and then laugh at her discomfiture. 
At last Dr. Judson got quite angry and blamed the 
mother, saying she was allowing her child to be deceitful. 
The weights were eventually found, but the poor mother 
retired in tears quite crushed by this reprimand from one 
whom they all revered. But early next morning came Dr. 
Judson to her door to acknowledge that he had been 
hasty, and begging her forgiveness. While quite auto- 
cratic, Dr. Judson was extremely humble, and would 
never speak of his own experiences and early sufferings 
in the Mission. One evening at the home of one of his 
associates he did yield to their importunities, and they 
were thrilled as they listened to his account of his suffer- 
ings and deliverances at Ava and Aungbinle. His young 
brethren in the work felt they had had an unforgetable 
experience in listening to him. But in the morning, when 
he realized that he had spent the whole evening in talking 
of himself, he was distressed and begged them to forgive 
him. 
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When Dr. Judson returned from America after his only 
furlough in 1847, bringing with him the brilliant young 
authoress who had consented to be his third wife, they 
had a number of boxes of valuable presents which had 
been given them by personal friends and churches at 
home. These they left in Mr. Stevens’ house while they 
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went across the bay to Rangoon to see if they could make 
an opening for work there. Mr. and Mrs. Brayton and 
their little girl were on their way to America, and were 
stopping with their former fellow-voyagers, the Stevens, 

_ while waiting for their boat to sail. Of course they had a 
good deal of clothing and other necessities prepared for 
their long voyage round the Cape, and all these were at 
the Stevens’ house. On February 19th, the anniversary 
of their landing in Moulmein, the Stevens invited the 
whole mission circle to dinner; and as is the custom even 
to this day, Mrs. Stevens borrowed silver and dishes from 
her missionary neighbors so as to have enough to go 
round. A delightful evening was spent together, and 
when they separated Mrs. Stevens said, “Never mind 
about your things. I will return them in the morning.” 
That night their house was set on fire and the frame 
structure with its thatch roof burned so quickly that they 
had only time to save the children and get out them- 
selves. All the valuable and necessary things belonging 
to so many different families were destroyed! To her 
dying day the little seven-year-old girl of the family 
never forgot the feel of the sharp stones against her bare 
feet as she ran in her nightgown to the missionary 
neighbor who took them in. “If it were not for the big 
doll and bottle of sweets which Dr. Judson brought me 
from America I think it’s fun to have a fire,” said the 
little gir—and was of course duly reprimanded by her 
elders. This doll, it should be explained, was a very large 
one dressed completely in Quaker style, and had been 
given to Dr. Judson to take out that he might urge the 
ladies of the Mission to adopt this dress. Though austere 
in his tastes the reverend gentleman thought the best 
disposal he could make of the doll was to give it to little 
Sarah. Sad that her delight was destined to be so short- 
lived. 
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Giving the doll to the little girl was in keeping with 
Dr. Judson’s fondness for children. A pretty picture is 
given of him by one of the mothers of those long-ago 
days. She tells of his making himself a child as he sym- 
pathized with her wee Mary, as she rocked her sick doll, 
mournfully saying “Teh nah de.” (Very sick). He con- 
versed in childish and feeling Burmese with her, the 
while soothing the rag baby with his hand and saying 
“Teh pu de.” (Very hot). She goes on to say, “His 
tenderness towards bereaved mothers, bereaved either 
by death or separation, was great, evinced by sympathiz- 
ing words or notes, and in one case by an act of great 
thoughtfulness. When Mrs. Bennett sent her two little 
girls home to America with one of the other missionaries, 
Dr. Judson secretly sent word to have their picture 
painted and sent out as a surprise to the lonely mother’s 
heart.”” That was before the days of photographs. 

So we find these stalwart leaders of the past to be 
simply men and women like ourselves, very human and 
very approachable, only made great by their great de- 
votion to the Master in whose service they spent their 
lives. 

(We are glad to give these personal reminiscences just 
ninety years after the landing of the Rosabella party in 
Moulmein. Eminent service that party was destined to 
render, and their descendants are still carrying on. To 
Dr. Stevens, for example, Dr. Judson entrusted the com- 
pletion of the Burmese dictionary when he had to lay 
it down just before his death. A daughter of the Stevens’ 
became Mrs. D. A. W. Smith, whose husband was so 
long president of the Karen Theological Seminary at 
Insein, and a daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Smith became the 
wife of Dr. Marshall, successor of Dr. Smith in the 
aad at Insein. So the missionary chain lengthens. 
—Ed. 
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Immigration Statistics 


The U. S. Bureau of Immigration has released statistics for 
November, 1927, and for the period of five months ending 
November 3oth, which show that in those five months 142,315 
alien immigrants were admitted and 8,466 were debarred. Of 
those debarred, more than 8,000 were without proper visa; 
123 were considered likely to become a public charge; 86 
were suffering from loathsome or dangerous contagious 
disease; 42 were ‘‘contract laborers,” and 24 criminals. Dur- 
ing the same five months the number of alien emigrants 
departing was 35,450, leaving a balance of 106,865. 


In the month of November as usual, the largest amount of 
immigration was through the port of New York 15,330; but 
the large flow over the Canadian and Mexican land borders 
continued—7,137 being received over the former and 3,897 
from Mexico. Of European countries Germany sent the 
largest number, 4,990. The Irish Free State sent 2,749; 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 1,880; Italy, including 
Sicily and Sardinia 1,190; Poland 880; Sweden 723. From 
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Asiatic countries alljtogether only 259 came of whom 96 were 
from China, and 87 from Palestine and Syria. Canada and 
Mexico furnished 11,048. 

Classifying by race or people, we find Germans 5,823; 
Irish 4,095; Mexican 3,886; English 3,181; Scotch 2,123; 
French 1,693; Scandinavians 1,522; Italians 1,343; Hebrews 
1,010; The proposed residence of these November immigrants 
was as follows: New York 8,464; Michigan 2,487; Texas 
2,411; California 2,104; Massachusetts 1,745; Illinois 1,715; 
Pennsylvania 1,698; New Jersey 1,622. 

Servants constitute a group of 2,966, with laborers a close 
second at 2,935; and farm laborers 2,032, besides 985 classed 
as farmers. Clerks and accountants head the list of skilled 
labor with 1,479, no other class approaching them any nearer 
than carpenters and joiners, who numbered 403. The profes- 
sional group of 913 included electricians 152; engineers 144; 
teachers 131; and clergy 115. Of quota immigrants 15,352 
came from Europe. Of non-quota immigrants 12,380 were 
from Canada, Mexico and other parts of America; 11,862 
from Europe and 1,674 from Asia. 
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A review of these statistics cannot fail to impress one with 
the large numbers coming from Canada and Mexico,—a num- 
ber 11,048 exceeding that from Germany, Great Britain and 
the entire Emerald Isle, which together gave us 9,619. In 
fact we can add Italy, Sicily and Sandinia giving a total of 
10,809 and still have more than two hundred of margin. 
Certainly we have been very hospitable to our neighbors. 


The Religious Situation in Mexico 


Regarding the religious situation in Mexico Bishop George 
A. Miller of the Methodist Episcopal Church writes to the 
Christian Advocate as follows: 

The Catholic priests are practically all still out on strike, 
as for nearly a year and a half past. The government requires 
all priests and pastors to register and declare their parish 
responsibilities. All Protestant pastors do so and suffer no 
inconvenience whatever. The priests refuse, claiming that to 
do so would be to admit that the temporal government has 
jurisdiction over the church and its priests, and they hold 
steadily to the supremacy of the Pope over all earthly gov- 
ernments. ; 

Meanwhile the people are as sheep with no shepherds. I 
have entered many churches. There are about as many 
people in them as ever, with lay readers droning through 
prayers, gospels, tracts, offices and other religious reading. 
Sometimes a woman leads, all being under the management of 
the lay committee of ten, in charge of each church. 

It is an appealing sight, these hungry-hearted people, 
kneeling and seeking such help as they may find in the 
sanctuary, deserted by their spiritual leaders in their hour 
of testing. I have all respect for these abandoned, earnest, 
faithful souls; surely some touch of the Spirit must meet 
them in their moments of supplication. Incidentally, I sus- 
pect that in time they are apt to discover that they can get 
just as much help without a priest as with one. I talked it all 
over with a liberal priest and he thought hat very little would 
come of this irregular praying. The priests are biding their 
time and hoping to break down the government. 

Meanwhile our churches are running over with earnest 
people. Many revival fires are burning here and there, at 
this writing, and with a 99 per cent Mexican leadership the 
work is going steadily ahead on a solid foundation. Whatever 
else this Mexican situation may be, it is instructive and 
interesting. 


An Inside View from China 


A letter from our special Chinese correspondent, dated 
Shanghai, December 31, says that Chinese politics are 
still hard to forecast. The situation at that date was 
not much improved. “Peking government and Nanking 
government stand side by side. One is supposed to be 
a de jure government, the other a de facto government. 
For the last two months the war situation has not 
changed much, other things also lying dormant. One 
outstanding fact is the Canton Red coup d’etat and the 
breaking with Soviet Russia by the Nanking govern- 
ment as a consequence. Beginning from 1928 Chiang- 
Kai-shih will come to power again (a correct forecast), 
then the whole thing will be changed again, then we 
don’t know what will happen later. At any rate, North 
and South are two established governments, and it is 
not so easy for one to crush the other. The problem of a 
nation is much more difficult to solve than a house 
problem! Even the latter needs a few years sometimes! 
You have perhaps heard about the missionary schools’ 
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registration in the Chinese government. With regard to 
this matter I have had the pleasure to meet Dr. White of 
Shanghai Baptist College, a nice respectful gentleman, 
a typical, educated, high class American whom I always 
admire.” With this opinion of Dr. White, who through 
all the stress has kept his poise, resigning the presidency 
so as to make it possible for the College to meet the 
government requirements, maintaining his influence with 
the students and the officials, and consistently manifest- 
ing the fine traits of Christian character, we all agree, 
only adding more to it in recognition of qualities of 
leadership that have held Shanghai Baptist College in 
the forefront of the mission schools in China. 


A Rare Tribute and Product 


Max Yergan, product of one of our Home mission 
schools, now a missionary in Africa under appointment 
of the Y. M. C. A., pays the following tribute to the 
colleges that the beneficence of the churches have made 
possible in the South since the close of the Civil War: 


“It would be almost impossible to overstate the influence 
of the denominational colleges in Negro development in 
America. In every department of our life—home, religious, 
educational, business—there is to be seen the very palpable 
stamp of a first class contribution which has been made 
through these institutions during the past sixty years. One 
can hardly estimate how poor our life would be without these 
forces which have been released among us; nor can one 
adequately describe the future leading of their influences, so 
obviously sound, and by every test, so capable of supplying 
many of the fundamentally vital needs in our racial life. 
Some day a gifted pen will deal adequately with the story of 
this service for, with, and by a race; and one cannot imagine 
any single piece of missionary or philanthropic work which 
will rival it as a theme.” 

In the going forth of this fine representative of the 
Negro race, a graduate of Shaw University, “the home 
mission college again projected itself across 10,000 miles 
of sea and sought to be true to the ideals of faith in God 
and service to man.” 


Items of Interest 


In 1901 when Miss Ellen M. Stone, a missionary of 
the American Board, was kidnapped by Macedonian 
bandits and rescued only after long negotiations and the 
payment of a ransom of $72,500 by her American friends, 
the affair created a tremendous sensation. Nothing 
equaled the excitement in missionary circles for a long 
time. The event is recalled by the recent death of Miss 
Stone in Chelsea, Massachusetts, at the age of eighty- 
one. She was a woman of noble character and exerted a 
wide influence. 


The National Council of the Episcopal Church, which 
corresponds to our Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
received reports at its February meeting that the budget 
quotas allotted to the dioceses for 1928 amounted to 
$3,510,000. The dioceses notified the Council to expect 
$2,809,361, or $700,639 less than the quotas. After 
adding the amounts from various sources that could be 
applied, a deficiency of $232,647 was left to be met by 
reducing missionary appropriations. A brighter side to’ 
the picture was the distribution of legacies available for 
1927 to the amount of $122,023.64 undesignated and 
$66,667.11 designated. 
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In the Jungle Village of Pang Hpai 


BY ERNEST GRIGG OF MAYMYO, BURMA 


HIS bamboo-enclosed, thatch-roofed room 
7 with its ten by twenty earth floor, the 
Swi crude bench, my folding cot and a built-in 
fi pioneer bedstead constituting the sole 
ys furniture, has had not long ago 27 Chris- 
o, oy tians within its shelter, listening to my 
eA teachings and stories and now and then 
breaking forth into Christian hymn singing. My saddle 
pack, magic lantern, two baskets to hold the dishes and 
cooking utensils, together with a forlorn little chicken, a 
gift for the missionary’s palate, and three Lissu children 
share the apartment with me. 

Adjoining this room, separated from it by a bamboo 
partition, is the church building which these Lissu people 
have erected for the worship of the living God to whom 
they have turned from evil spirits. The main auditorium 
is ten feet by thirty, six feet high at the sides and rising 
to about fifteen feet in the center. It has a door of en- 
trance in one side, but neither another door nor a single 
window. Its floor is of pounded mud. Its pews are 
heavy planks, supported by two sloping stick legs at 
either end. Its pulpit is a huge slab of wood, standing 
on four solid posts like legs; its pulpit chair, the only one 
in the auditorium, resembles an inverted wheel barrow 
minus the wheel. No other furniture is within the struc- 
ture, which is kept sacred for the one high and holy pur- 
pose of therein worshiping, preaching and learning of 
God. A simple open shed for the missionary’s pony and 
a kitchen for his cooking are the only other buildings 
which are allowed to occupy this leveled, bare hilltop. 

To this place the eleven households occupying the 
nine primitive houses which make up the village of 
Pang Hpai ascend from the valley below to worship God. 
On Sundays there are three services, and every Sunday 
evening at the sound of the village gong the people 
assemble for their weekly prayer-meeting. I was sur- 
prised last Saturday evening when some twenty-three 
of them, including a baby, gathered here at nine P. M. 
I inquired of Saya Pegrum, who accompanied them, and 
he told me that this is their weekly custom. 

Some five months ago the Lissu Immanuel Baptist 







Church was organized here with four deacons, a treas-. 


urer and a church clerk. At that time I baptized 64 
Lissus, including a patriarch of 105 years. That aged 
believer, who, Moses-like, enjoyed excellent health and 
walked regularly every week to his six mile distant farm 
and back to the village to attend services on Sunday 
(coming in on Saturday afternoon), is at last enfeebled. 
On Saturday Pastor Pegrum, an Anglo-Indian and the 
old man’s grandson, carried him by turn, pick-a-back, 
up and down the intervening hills, from his farm. 


When I called yesterday to see him, it was pitiful to 
gaze on his poor doubled-up body, as in fever’s embrace 
he lay there. How glad he was to see me, who had bap- 
tized him and who represented the. Mission Society 
through whom the saving knowledge of Christ Jesus had 
reached his village and his own soul! He kissed me, and 
I kissed him in return. Then followed a remarkable 
prayer-meeting. With my arm supporting his head, I 
led the twenty believers assembled in that desolate room 
which was in semi-darkness (for the Lissus make but 
one door to their dwellings and no windows at all). I 
prayed that God would graciously prolong His servant’s 
life by at least five years to enable him during that 
period to see all his tribe of Lissus become Christian. 
Several followed, praying in Lissu and in the Shan lan- 
guage. Thereafter we sang with feeling, ‘Nearer, My 
God to Thee.” I drew attention to three shafts of sun- 
light which entered the room through the thatch roof 
and remarked that they suggested to me the Light which 
came to the disciples on the day of Pentecost. 

We planned to go tomorrow to the second of the six 
mountain villages we are scheduled to visit on this tour, 
but are delayed owing to the death of one of the Chris- 
tian women who, after a month’s suffering from a bad 
type of rheumatism attended by swelling of the left leg, 
expired yesterday afternoon. On Saturday I talked and 
prayed with her and yearned to relieve her sufferings. 
Her husband stooped and tore from a filthy-looking piece 
of cloth a small piece with which to wipe her lips. I in- 
terposed and gave her my pocket handkerchief. Today 
when I went to view her body I saw the handkerchief 
I had handed to her. “A cup of water,” a handkerchief, 
a smile, a stretched-out hand, a tract, a helpful sentence, 
a loaf of bread, an uplifted prayer, in the name of Jesus 
and for pure love of Him who redeemed us by His blood 
and drew us to His heart by the beauty of His character 
and the music of His words. What seeds they furnish for 
the final harvest! 

Recently I baptized six Telugus, a Hindustani and an 
ex-Buddhist Burman priest. On Saturday evenings 
from 9.00 until 10.15 we have in Maymyo an Indian 
orchestra, including drums, harmonium and ,cymbals. 
A chapter is read, a prayer offered and a brief address is 
given. Now from 40 to 60 Indian postal messengers, 
gardeners, cooks, houseboys and coolies attend, half of 
whom are non-Christians. About three weeks ago I 
organized a “‘Daniel’s Temperance Band” and pinned 45 
badge-buttons on the left breasts of as many proud men. 

This letter is written on tour, in the village of Pang 
Hpai, 24 miles by caravan mule track from Hsipaw, 
which, in turn, is 86 miles by railway from Maymyo. 
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“By Special Messenger” 


BY MRS. E. C. CRONK 


With Introduction by Helen Barrett Montgomery 


WOYN2}HE late Mrs. E. C. Cronk was a woman 
¥ of the most radiant faith. Her life was 
rooted in prayer and blossomed and 
fruited in prayer. It was her delight to 
gather up instances of remarkable faith 
in prayer, and to broadcast such instances 
in leaflets which she wrote for the use of 
her cwn Mission Board—the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church. 

One of the great works of her useful life was to write 
the children’s study book for the Central Committee 
on the United Study of Foreign Missions. The topic of 
this book, entitled Brave Adventurers, was prayer. There 
is no doubt that through its use thousands of children 
have been led into a life of prayer. So highly did the 
Central Committee regard the book that they made it 
one of their few standard textbooks, the use of which is 
recommended year after year. 

One of Mrs. Cronk’s favorite stories about answered 
prayer is here repeated, as she has told it in a leaflet. 


*The leaflet may be obtained for two cents by sending to the Woman's 
Missionary Society, Muhlenberg Building, Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“By SPECIAL MESSENGER” 


Few people know the wonderful stories of the faith and 
prayer which characterized the life of Dr. W. A. Passa- 
vant, the man who opened the first Protestant hospital in 
America at Pittsburgh (except the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, established by the Quakers), and 
through whose far-sighted planning the first four dea- 
conesses were brought to the Pittsburgh Hospital by 
Pastor Fleidner, in 1849. 

He shrank from notoriety. In a letter to his son on 
his seventieth birthday he said: “My soul is sick of 
notoriety seekers. Oh, it makes me long for the spirit of 
Him who, after His miracles, went and hid Himself.” 

In his account of the establishment of his Christian 
Hospital in Milwaukee there occurs this simple state- 
ment: “A friend kindly loaned us a thousand dollars to 
close the sale.”” Behind that simple statement there is a 
remarkable story of absolute trust in God. 

“Milwaukee, please.” 

Involuntarily the ticket agent looked up at the man 
who said those two simple words in a way that gave the 
definite impression that he always reached the destina- 
tion for which he started. 

As the traveler took his seat on the Milwaukee train 
he took from his pocket a letter. It was addressed to Dr. 
W. A. Passavant. Dr. Passavant smiled as he read it 
over again. 

“This friend,” he said, “urges me to go to Milwaukee 
to start a Christian hospital under Protestant influences 
and sends ‘several dollars’ to begin the enterprise. It 
requires many more than ‘several dollars’ to pay for my 
expenses, to say nothing of starting a hospital, but if the 
Lord has need of this hospital, He can supply the money, 
as he has in many other cases.” 





When he reached Milwaukee, Dr. Passavant decided 
to rent a house and begin his work in a very small way. 
He met with great difficulties and finding it impossible to 
rent any suitable house, he faced the choice of abandoning 
the enterprise or buying property. The will of God that 
this work of mercy should be done was so clear to him 
that he absolutely refused to yield to the easier plan of 
announcing that “A Christian hospital in Milwaukee 
under Protestant influences is an absolute impossibility 
under present conditions.” 

With an empty pocketbook and a dauntless faith, he 
started out to find a suitable property. 

He knew that Theodore Fleidner had gone out to buy 
the first home for deaconesses in the Protestant Church 
without a dollar in his pocket, and that George Mueller 
had taken in thousands of orphans with “‘no cash in 
hand,” and he was sure he had inexhaustible supplies 
within his reach, as did they. 

For many weary days he searched the city for suitable 
property that might be bought. One day when he felt 
that he had done;his utmost, and failed utterly, he asked 
God to show him the site he would have. Even as he 
prayed, a man drove up in a carriage to take him to see a 
property which had just been offered for sale. 

As he surveyed the large mansion, on a beautiful hill 
which overlooked the city and the lake beyond, Dr. Pas- 
savant felt that God had led him to the site He had chosen 
for this institution of mercy, and although his purchase 
funds in hand amounted to only “several dollars,” he 
never faltered. He surveyed the property on Saturday 
and made the Lord’s Day following a day of prayer, com- 
mitting the whole matter to the Master who bade him 
do the work. 

No doubt was in his mind that the Lord had need of 
that beautiful site, with its large mansion on the hill, so 
on Monday he unhesitatingly met the administrators. 
The whole property was offered to him for the low price of 
= lianiana in cash being required to close the 

eal. 

With the confidence of a man who has certified checks 
in his pockets, he sat down in the office of the adminis- 
trators. While the lawyer read the description of the 
property and the terms of the sale his prospective pur- 
chaser sat silent with closed eyes, apparently so uncom- 
prehensive that, to make sure he understood, the lawyer 
said: “Do you have any objections to the terms of the 
sale?” 

“None,” answered the client, simply. 

The lawyer looked curiously at the man before him. 
He was sure that this man did not have $1,000 with him. 
Evidently here was a dreamer who had no knowledge of 
the hard, cold realities of cash payments. 

“Do you understand that the terms of this sale require 
that you pay $1,000 immediately—before you leave this 
room, before the deed can be delivered to you?” 

Dr. Passavant bowed his head in assent. He had a 
compromise and a dignity which compelled admiration 
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whether or not his pockets held $1,000. Evidently here 
was a man absolutely sure of his ability to meet the terms 
of the sale. . 

The lawyer continued to fill in the contract. As he 
finished he said: ‘Now for the cash payment of $1,000.” 

The door opened and a servant entered. 

“Ts Dr. Passavant here?” he asked. ‘A man outside 
wants to see him.” 

Dr. Passavant rose and went out with the servant. 

A man stepped forward to meet him. 


“Dr. Passavant,” he said, “I was wonderfully treated 


in your hospital in Pittsburgh some time ago. I felt at} 


that time I would like to help in the work you are doing. 
When I heard you were in Milwaukee, I decided I would 
hunt you up and give you $1000 for your work.” 

Dr. Passavant thanked him and went back to the wait- 
ing lawyer. 

“Are you ready with the $1,000?” asked the lawyer. 

“Yes,”’ said Dr. Passavant as he laid it down on the 
table, “the Lord has just sent it by a special messenger.” 





A Visit to the Land of the White ‘Elephant 


BY A. H. PAGE OF SWATOW, SOUTH CHINA. 


(While Northern Baptists have no missionary work in Siam, 
the following article by Missionary A. H. Page of South 
China will nevertheless be of interest, especially since the 
beginning of Protestant mission work in Siam dates back to 
1818 and to the honored name of Ann Hasseltine Judson. 
She never visited Siam but met some Siamese in Rangoon 
and through them became interested in their country. She 
learned their language and translated the Gospel of Matthew 
as well as tracts and a catechism, the latter being printed by 
the English Baptist Press at Serampore, which announced 
it as “‘the first Christian book ever printed in Siamese.” In 
1833 the American Baptist Missionary Union sent Rev. and 
Mrs. John T. Jones, and in 1835 sent Rev. William Dean 
After many years of discouragement because of breakdown 
in health and lack of funds, the mission was abandoned in 
1884. One Baptist church in Siam remains as the result 
of those early years of mission work. A number of mis- 
sionaries who later became prominent in the work in China 
began their career in Siam, among them Rev. William A. 
Ashmore and Dr. F. W. Goddard.—Eb.) 


Yeayyey Y entrance into Siam was from Penang, Ly 
HON the Federated Malay States Railroad lined 
Bu with rubber plantations, and the Royal 
¥qy Siamese Railroad with its varied and won- 

@ derful scenery. At night the cinders were 
Vi red hot, and burnt holes in passengers’ 
clothing. By day, if one turned his head 
to get a better view of a real stork, a huge buzzard, or a 
flock of pheasant-sized wild pigeons, the cinders pelted 
straight past his glasses and into his eyes; for it was too 
warm to close the windows But in spite of the cinders, 





my eyes had a perpetual feast. I learned that the com- 
mercial rubber tree is very different from the ornamental 
plant that bears the name. The numter and variety of 
the birds, the plants and trees, some new, some known 
in China, the occasional hills with sheer sides rising from 
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the plain, proclaiming unmistakably that their high 
ledges and deep caves, now inaccessible to creatures with-) 
out wings, were once the crags and caverns of the ocean, 
the quaint pagodas and beautiful temples—all these were} 
a constant source of pleasure. In two days I counted over 
fifty white water buffaloes on one side of the train—but} 
the white elephants of Siam are not white! 

The object of my visit was the sale of an old piece oi! 
mission property in the business heart of the city: of 
Bangkok. This was quickly accomplished. The very 
next day after my arrival a missionary friend took me to 
see the son of an old Mohammedan merchant, and by 
evening the father had written an offer which proved to 
be the best obtainable, and amounted, when measure- 
ments were determined, to 112,000 Ticals, or about! 
$50,000 gold. The Indian merchant intends to build a) 
three-story brick business block to cover the whole lot,| 
and this will be one of the largest in the city. | 

Bangkok, being the capital, is the center not only of, 
royal pomp, but of the Buddhist religion in Siam. Of) 
Buddlism, the King is the head, and an uncle of the) 
King is chief priest. Hundreds of yellow-robed priests 
roam the streets by twos and threes, or ride withcut pay 
in the street-cars and public autos, though they are 
supposed to walk. The many large temples in beautiful 
Siamese architecture, the palaces, coronation and throne 
halls, the magnificently uniformed processions and cere- 
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monies, give a grandeur to the Old City and do not fail 
to impress the people. 

I had the good fortune to see on the River a procession 
that occurs but once a year. The occasion was the end 
of the Buddhist Lent.. The King came out of his palace, 
entered the royal barge, and was escorted down the river 
about a mile to the great temple, there to offer gifts, 
among which were new robes for the priests. In his front 
and rear were over thirty smaller barges, perhaps 60 or 
80 feet long, with oarsmen and navy men in white, and 
an official sitting under the canopy in the center of each 
boat. Near the center of the procession were three large 
royal barges, the King’s largest of all, with oarsmen in 
red, and navy men in red and gold with plumed hats. 
The oarsmen stood, dipped their oars in unison, whirled 
them in a half-circle and held them poised overhead while 
they chanted some words of an old boat-song, then com- 
pleted the circle and dipped again. The King sat with 
his councillors under the canopy of the central barge, and 
a prince of high rank in each of the other red barges. 
Late in the afternoon the King returned from the temple 
to a beautiful building called the King’s Landing, and 
proceeded in his white automobile back to the Palace. 

In a city ruled by a court and a religion of such 
magnificent display, but with little power to restrain 
men from their sins, our little Baptist church has 
struggled on for decades. Of the millions of Chinese who 
have traveled back and forth between Swatow and 
Bangkok, probably over a million are scattered over 
Siam in more or less permanent residence. Of these the 
pastor of our church estimates that about a thousand are 
Baptists, scattered in the midst of heathenism, their 
influence, and in most cases their religion, smothered and 
lost. I believe he is earnestly desirous to save these 
“Jost sheep,”’ as he calls them, and he believes the best 
way is to gather them into Christian communities for 
permanent residence. With this in view, he and the two 
deacons, the young lady who teaches the chapel school, 
and one other member, have formed a stock company 
with 3,000 Ticals capital, and have gone a short distance 
down the river and bought the surface rights of a piece 
of woodland and cleared it. Ten Christian men have 
been found who have formed a little village and a 
church. Each one of these, if he needs it, receives for 
the first year a loan of 200 Ticals to supply his needs till 
he can raise a crop. The land is planted in rubber trees, 
and while these are growing, vegetables are raised for the 
use of the colonists and to sell in the local market. The 
pastor is earnestly desirous to increase this tract and the 
number of sharers in the enterprise—who are strictly 
limited to Christians—in order not only to save more 
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people, but to form an independent church, large enough 
also to support its own school. For this reason we have 
recommended that he be paid two years’ salary in ad- 
vance. Also I am trying to find Christian men of means 
to join this community. 

Naturally the Siamese are not easily won to desert all 
the splendor of their local Buddhist worship and accept 
the simple truth of Christ’s gospel. The Chinese are more 
approachable; and of recent years more than ever before 
they are settling in Siam for permanent residence. They 
control the greater part of the business in the capital 
and a very large part all over’ the country. They are 
merchants, carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
dentists, druggists, doctors and farmers. The Siamese 
say that in ancient times the Chinese drove them. out of 
China. They are now moving south again, and making 
a peaceful conquest of the land to which they drove these 
lazier people. The Chinese are already inclined to 
Buddhism. Most of them who remain in Siam marry 
Siamese wives, partly because until recent years few 
Chinese women were allowed to enter the country. It is 
thus morally certain, unless they are reached by Chris- 
tianity, that while they are conquering Siam they will 
be swallowed up in Buddhism, or take the modern 
Chinese trend to atheism. How then shall Truth and — 
Righteousness win against debauchery, or Love and Life 
displace the deadening doctrine of Nirvana? So far as I 
have learned there are but two missionaries in Bangkok 
devoting their lives to winning the Chinese. These are 
of the American Presbyterian Mission. With them are 
three Chinese pastors, our Baptist pastor making a 
fourth. This is the force that proposes to Christianize 
the dominant people of a great nation. 

A plan which the Presbyterians hope to realize is to 
establish an institutional church, or at least a hostel and 
night school, where immigrants will be welcomed, fed, 
lodged, taught the Siamese language and helped to find 
employment. They already have a fund of 40,000 
Ticals, which by the terms of the gift could be applied to 
the school part of the enterprise. If this gift should be 
doubled, it would still be quite inadequate for an insti- 
tutional church in the Chinese business center, but 
sufficient to build a good rescuing hostel down the river 
where the ships come in. The pastor tells me that many 
an immigrant has spent his last cent for food before he 
lands. The pastor has abundant opportunity to furnish 
a supper, a night’s lodging, a breakfast and a small loan 
of money to these friendless newcomers. But he has no 
funds for this except his own meagre salary. Someone 
will want to help him in this work, and in his plan for 
Christian villages to conserve the results. 
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~ A GROUP OF 6TH GRADE STUDENTS WITH THEIR TEACHER MISS MABEL YOU! 
SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH (NEGRO), LOS ANGELES AT THE COLEGIO BAUTISTA, HOWARD, SANTA ANA. SEE PAGE 238 
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s; in Pictures 


ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS PHASES OF OUR 
RISE AT HOME AND ABROAD 





PRESIDENT WEEKS OF BACONE COLLEGE BAPTISING SHELBY 
RAY, A CHOCTAW INDIAN STUDENT IN THE FRESHMAN CLASS 





HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT RAMAPATNAM, SOUTH INDIA. MOST OF ' 
INDIAN MISSION COME FROM THIS INSTITUTION : 





DR. HERMAN LIU, THE NEW PRESIDENT 
SS MABEL YOUNG, OF SHANGHAI BAPTIST COLLEGE, 
: PAGE 238 AND HIS SON FRANKLIN ATTRACTIVE EDIFICE OF THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN KYOTO, JAPAN 
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THE WoRK OF THE BOARD 


HE Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board is 

incorporated “to administer its funds for the benefit 

of worthy Baptist ministers and Baptist mission- 
aries, their wives or widows and ‘their dependent chil- 
dren.” The work of the Board falls into two natural 
divisions: 

First, the Beneficiary work. Many of our faithful 
ministers and missionaries have labored on small salaries 
and have been unable to accumulate sufficient funds to 
care for themselves during age. Widows and orphans are 
left dependent. When application is made on behalf of 
these and the facts appear to justify a grant such aid is 
given as the-funds of the Board will permit. 


Second, the Retiring Pension Fund. A wise plan has 
been adopted and has now been in operation approxi- 
mately seven years. Active ministers and missionaries, or 
their churches on their behalf, cooperate with the Board 
in the establishment of a Reserve on which they may 
draw in the inactive period of life after attaining age 65. 


BENEFICIARIES 


A beneficiary writes, “I cannot begin to tell you what 
it has meant to us again this past year to have had the 
grant from your Board. Each month as it comes, and 
indeed all the time, our unlimited gratitude goes out to 
you in your wonderful work, and to God first and always 
whom you serve through such work.” 


Ten deaths among our beneficiaries in 1927 revealed 
that the Board had paid each up to the time of his or 
her decease the following amounts: $2,400; $2,680; $1,650; 
$2,525; $2,580; $3,400; $1,680; $3, 180; $2, 100; $2, 700. 


How would you like to live on $300 a year? This is 
more-than the average amount that the Board is able to 
grant to its:beneficiaries. The list of beneficiaries now 
numbers 2,226. “An average annual grant for this number 
of people would require approximately $650,000. 


A friend writes: “It is useless for me to try to express 
my appreciation of the delicacy, courtesy, graciousness 
and generosity with which the Board has, and is, treating 
me. The most I can say is simply, Thank you.” 


It is almost pathetic to learn that many of our aged 
beneficiaries are regularly giving-tithes. Ten percent of 
the small amount which they receive from us is directly 
turned into the denominational task. This gift dces not 
always come directly to the Board, as it may be given 
for the work at large. 


The quotation from a letter shows a good record: 
“When I retire from the pastorate here I will be 82 years 
old the 18th of next month, November, and am in the 
58th year of my ministry and the 54th of the pastorate. 
Am now in my 15th year as pastor here.”’ 





RETIRING PENSION FUND 


“The Pension Fund is a vital need of the Church. It 
is an expression of gratitude for the faithful service of 
ministers of Christ; an act of justice to men who are 
toiling hard for small wages; and a proof of wisdom for 
the future of the Church. It will encourage the best 
young men to enter the ministry. They will accept a 
small living for a great cause if their old age is protected 
from penury. The Army and Navy pension their aged 
officers. Why should the Church think she can afford to 
do less?” —Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

The number cooperating with the Board at the present 
time in the membership of the Retiring Pension Fund is 
approximately 2,000. The amount used last year to aid 
these members was $565,141. 


The budget asked of the denomination for the entire 
work of the Board last year was $533,908. Justice, not 
charity, should mark the treatment by Baptists of their 
worthy old ministers and missionaries who have given 
a life of service, and many of whom are penniless in their 
old age. 

Mr. Will Hays, Chairman of National Laymen’s 
Committee of One Hundred of the Presbyterian Church, 
appointed to supervise a campaign for raising $15,000,000 
for their Pension Fund, in an address to a group of 


‘prominent Presbyterians in the Hotel Biltmore, New 


York City, said: ‘Ministers do not serve in Paradise, 
but in New York, New Rochelle and elsewhere, where 
eggs cost so much a dozen. The builders of the walls 
of the temple are paid one-third the wages of the builders 
of the walls of the tenement house. Presbyterian min- 
isters who earn average salaries of $30 per week are 
receiving less than the ashman.”’ This will be as true in 
other denominations. 


The Retiring Pension Fund Plan offers an opportunity 
to ministers and missionaries to provide an income 
during inactive years after 65. Only those under age of 
65 are eligible. The cost the first year of membership 
is 6% of the salary, including a reasonable rental on the 
parsonage if one is occupied. The Board is paying 70% 
of the cost in the second year of membership. The 
Pension will represent the years of cooperative member- 
ship. 

A question sometimes asked is, “What shall I do to get 
our church to join others that have placed in the annual 
church budget an item to cover all or part of the annual 
dues of our pastor for membership in the Retiring Pension 
Fund and thereby provide for him in his old age?” 


First, write to the Board and secure accurate informa- 
tion as to the benefit the plan will be to the pastor and 
the cost to the church. 


Second, present all the facts to the church and its 
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trustees, and have the church vote to include the neces- 
sary amount in the current expense account of the 
church. 


The Board will be pleased to have all churches that 
now pay the pastor’s dues, and those who in the future 
undertake to do so, inform it of the fact. 


Returns from the Retiring Pension Fund are not a 
matter of future benefits. Already 297 members have 
begun to draw pensions. These now call for annual 
payments which total $70,415. 


Ministers who write to the Board for information con- 
cerning the Retiring Pension Fund should always give 
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the exact date of their birth and the salary received, 
including a reasonable rental on the parsonage, if one is 
occupied. 

HEROES STILL Live! 


“T have just received a unanimous call to the pastorate 
of the Baptist Church at ——. It is a small church, 
somewhat in debt, and I felt that I ought to go to their 
assistance. They have a parsonage and I will donate one 
quarter of my salary of $800 on their debt. This will 
close my connection with the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board (as a beneficiary). I am very grateful for 
the kindness of the Board.” 

This man is now eighty-two years of age! 

















Duty of Balanced Giving 


By F. A. AGAR, D.D. 


APTISTS in the Northern Baptist Convention have 

B failed for several years to pay in to our cooperative 
treasury enough money to enable the denomi- 
nation adequately to maintain our beneficent and 
missionary work at home and abroad. During the 
past fiscal year Northern Baptists paid in $5,027,707 
through the treasury of the Board of Missionary Co- 
cperation. During that same year they paid through the 
various local church beneficent treasuries, to causes out- 


side of the cooperative program, and very largely outside - 


of the denomination altogether, about $1,346,275. Much 
of this money was wisely spent for causes that are 
worthy. Some of this money, however, represents un- 
balanced giving and if a fair part of it had been put into 
our own denominational program, it would have meant 
victory for us instead of defeat. 

Let me cite two cases, one of a church and the other 
concerning an individual. A certain church contributes 


' irregularly through the fiscal year about $1400 to our 


cooperative program, which includes nine great causes. 
These nine causes are of primary responsibility to the 
members of our Baptist churches. During the year, the 
representative of a very worthy cause unrelated to our 
Baptist program visited this church and occupied the 
pulpit on a Sunday morning. At the close of his address, 
pledge cards were passed and a total of $1600 was sub- 
scribed and soon paid in. The cause was worthy of help, 
the church people ought to have made a contribution to 
it, but I submit that giving more to that outside cause 
than was given to our nine causes was unbalanced giving 
and unworthy stewardship. Some will say that this was 
an exceptional case. Granted, but there are many such 
exceptional cases. It must be remembered that there are 
many outside causes seeking help from our Baptist 
membership, and only balanced, carefully weighed dis- 
tribution of the Lord’s money will enable us properly to 
maintain the work we Baptists have undertaken as a 
stewardship from the Lord Christ. In my possession 








now, there is a list of thirty-seven outside causes which, 
in one section of our Northern Baptist Convention, com- 
pete with each other and with our denominational pro- 
gram to secure Baptist support. Another illustrative 
case of similar import is that of a church which pays the 
pastor a salary of $2200 for a year of service, but which 
paid an evangelist over $1000 for a four week’s series of 
meetings. That represents ‘unbalanced and unfair dis- 
tribution of God’s money. 

The case of the individual is of similar significance. 
An earnest Baptist contributes $196 per year through the 
church treasury to our cooperative denominational pro- 
gram, which includes, remember, all our great missionary 
work. Within a few months, he gave more than five 
times as much to a list of twelve or more outside causes. 
Such giving is unbalanced, even though many of the 
objects are worthy and should be supported. 

When a man marries and sets up a home for his family, 
after setting aside God’s first share of his income, it is 
admittedly his Christian and civic duty to support his 
own family before contributing to outside purposes. The 
same principle applies to the distribution of the money 
assigned out of his income to the Lord’s gospel work. 
Before making any outside distribution, his first and 
bounden duty would seem to be the support of his own 
local church and his own denominational program, so that 
the church he voluntarily joined, and its consequent world 
participation, shall have sufficient funds with which to 
carry on its work. In many local churches harassed and 
hindered by debts, and in our Baptist world program 
now seriously crippled by lack of funds, there would be 
victory instead of defeat if the members would prayer- 
fully balance their personal distribution of monies so that 
first of all their own church and their own world program 
would receive due share of the Lord’s money. We shall 
achieve a positive advance when pastors realize that they 
have a definite responsibility regarding their leadership 
in relation to the giving of their people. 
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Rev. D. C. GraHam wrote from Suifu, 
West China, in December: ‘“ During the 
first few days after my arrival in Novem- 
ber literally hundreds of friends, both 
Christian and non-Christian, made 
friendly calls at my home to welcome 
me back. They represented all classes, 
from scholars and officials to laborers, 
both men and women.” After the 
reception given by the church as a whole, 
Mr. Graham was invited to several 
feasts, one of which was given in his 
honor by a group of Suifu business men. 
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In THE DONAKONDA field of South 
India, 322 people were baptized in 1927 
and five new churches were organized. 
This is the field where Rev. and Mrs. J. 
A. Curtis are stationed. 
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TEN PEOPLE were baptized into mem- 
bership in the Baptist Church of Taung- 
gyi, Burma, in December. They were 
formally received on New Year’s Day. 
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THE COMPLETION of Knell Memorial 
Hall has resulted in materially increasing 
the facilities of the work at the Buffalo 
Hebrew Mission. It is a tribute to the 
memory of the late Dr. Louis J. Knell, 
who was chairman of the advisory board 
of the Mission. The building will be used 
as a recreational room and assembly hall. 
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THE NEGRO Baptist population of 
Detroit has grown from about 1,220 in 
1917, to not less than 30,000 in 1928. 
The church building program for these 
people has amounted to $1,000,000. 
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REv. JOHN Hayes BARNETT of Wiscon- 
sin, in a discussion of the relation of the 
pastor of a rural parish to the work of the 
county agricultural agents, says that the 
minister need not be a practical farmer 
but in the promotion of the activities 
that build a rural community he is likely 
to be the key man. The average com- 
munity needs someone upon whom the 
county agent can depend to help in 
arranging dates, meeting places and 
boosting the farmers’ institutes. The 


pastor may profitably attend a district 
meeting of county agents to get a view 
of their problems and to store up much 
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valuable information. While a pastor 
in Washburn county Mr. Barnett sent 
out individual invitations to select 
groups of farmers to have conferences 
with the agent in the parsonage. The 
agent felt that he had accomplished as 
much, or more, in these small group 
gatherings as in the larger public in- 
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A BANNER YEAR for Osaka, Japan, in 
1927 is reported by Rev. J. A. Foote. 
Sixty-five people were baptized, nearly 
three times as many as in 1926, and a 
goal for 1928 has been set by the church 
at roo new members. In many places 
inquirers were almost ready for baptism 
at the first of the new year. 
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IN SPITE OF famine conditions and 
untimely rains which prevented much of 
the usual touring, 134 people were bap- 
tized last year on the Nalgonda field of 
the South India Mission. Christians 
moved away in search of better living 
conditions and the churches suffered until 
another harvest brought them back. 
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THE STATE OF GEORGIA by increased 
appropriations has recognized the con- 
structive policies of President Benjamin 
F. Hubert of the Georgia State Industrial 
College in Savannah, a school for Negroes. 
Professor Hubert is a graduate of More- 
house College, which the Home Mission 
Society founded in Atlanta. Later. he 
secured the degree of B.S. from Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College and M.S. 


from the University of Minnesota. His 
appointment as president of Georgia 
State Industrial College was noteworthy 
as marking the first time that a man 
scientifically trained in agriculture was 
called to a school of this class. 
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AT THE CONFERENCE of presidents, deans 
and registrars of Negro colleges in South 
Carolina, held at Sumter, its chairman, 
President R. S. Wilkinson, of the Normal 
College for Negroes, Orangeburg, S. C., 
took occasion to refer to the state-wide 
appreciation of the efficient and success- 
ful service of Dean Redfern of Benedict 
College, our Baptist school for Negroes 
in Columbia. In a recent issue of MIs- 
SIONS note was made of the ill-fate of the 
dean’s son, Paul R. Redfern, in his heroic 
effort to fly over an unchartered air route 
to South America. The conference ex- 
pressed the father’s confidence that the 
son ultimately would be rescued. 

Www 

CHIEF AHPEAHTONE, a Kiowa Indian, in 
his recent appeal to the Secretary of the 
Interior, in view of the extension of the 
trust period for the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache tribes, said: “When the 
present trust period expires, it is my wish 
that you and the other representatives 
who look after the welfare of the Indians 
be extremely careful to see that more 
extension be granted mainly for the 
benefit of the younger generation. I 
believe the time has not come for the 
Government to relinquish its hold on the 
property of the Indian for his benefit. I 
know that at the present time numerous 
persons are awaiting the end of the trust 
period. They think it is going to be one 
of the greatest boons. I see it as the 
beginning of the end for my people. I 
predict it will take fifty years more before 
the good Government can safely relin- 
quish their hold. Be guided by your 
wisdom, and may God, or the Great 
Spirit, guide you in all your under- 


takings.” oe 


DURING A THREE WEEKS’ tour in the 
Khargpur district of the Bengal-Orissa 
Mission before Christmas, four people 
were baptized, 23 inquirers being left to 
further study. Rev. J. H. Oxrieder also 
reports the baptism of two more families 
during the first week of January. 
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Wall Street firms frequently use the 
expression “‘if, as and when issued,” when 
offering securities that are not yet 
actually in hand. So in respect to the 
fiscal year 1927-28, “‘if, as and when”’ it 
can be announced that the end was better 
than the beginning thereof, it will be the 
most solid evidence of recent years that 
the Northern Baptist missionary enter- 
prise has been set upon the rising path. 
At the last moment available for sum- 
marizing reports made to the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation the situation was 
enough better than on the same date a 
year ago to inspire high hopes for the final 
outcome and brace all hands for a partic- 
ularly energetic effort in the month of 
April. The work of President Coleman, 
the Caravan as a means of arousing mis- 
sionary interest, and the remarkable series 
of Association special sessions, have had 
a cumulative effect that has been partic- 
ularly noticeable since December. 
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Again an honor roll of churches which 
begin the new fiscal year auspiciously by 
collecting one-twelfth of the year’s mis- 
sionary quota in the month of May will 
be announced at the annual session of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. This will 
be in addition to the honor roll for the 
fiscal year now closing, to consist of 
churches which by April 3oth collect the 
full amount of their missionary quotas for 
the twelve months. A certificate, of the 
same size as the one given in connection 
with the six months’ honor roll but dis- 
tinguished by a different color and design, 
will be given to every church that ends 
the year with its quota fully paid. Provi- 
sion will also be made on these new certif- 
icates to indicate the regularity of 
collections during the progress of the 
fiscal year. Announcement will be made 
in May of the manner and time of giving 
out the honor roll that is to be posted in 
the Detroit Convention. 
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President Coleman of the Northern 
Baptist Convention has been talking 
about this all the year. To use his 
expression, “‘Churches are not run on a 
poll tax basis.” A certain kind of dreamer 
sees his ideal universe populated by hu- 
man beings as like as ninepins in appear- 
ance, in character and in responsibilities. 
A standardized society in fact, something 


like the one Peru had in the days of the 
Incas. When we have that and every- 
body is just a number—if one can imagine 
such a dismal state of existence—then 
perhaps churches and missionary budgets 
can depend on getting from each individ- 
ual the precise amount indicated by 
dividing the annual budget by the number 
of members. Meanwhile, people being 
what they are, Northern Baptist missions 
depend today, as they have always done, 
on the gifts of a minority. 
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The fiscal year now closing has been 
exceptional for several reasons, and one is 
the attention given this subject. Quota 
acceptance and every member enlistment 
have won such active support as those 
two necessary measures have never been 
given before in our denomination. Two 
thousand ‘churches with quotas paid in 
full at the end of six months made a record 
that encouraged everybody. The word 
quota has lived down a dubious reputa- 
tion and nobody is afraid of it any more. 
It is no longer thought of as a task 
“‘handed down” by somebody, but rather 
as an opportunity for the individual 
church to do something definite for a 
great and splendid cause. 


The principal advantage of averages, 
especially average giving, and of talk 
about ‘every man “doing his share”’ is 
to show how absolutely necessary it is to 
do something else. Not merely something 
different, but something more than the 
average. In short, to do all one possibly 
can without regard to averages. 
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For the last month of the year a Bap- 
tist can have no better occupation than 
seeing to it that the missionary quota of 
his church is paid in full before the month 
ends. Better still, to see how far the orig- 
inal quota limit can be left behind by 
fixing a new mark calling for more exer- 
tion. Some churches are doing that very 
thing. It will be necessary for others to 
do so if we are to realize for Baptist mis- 
sions the full advantages of the offer made 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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President Coleman sent a_ personal 
message regarding the Rockefeller offer 
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to every pastor in the Northern Baptist 
Convention and with it went a mem- 
orandum that gives in condensed form 
the points which he wants to “get across”’ 
to the churches. Here is the way Mr. 
Coleman put the matter: 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S OFFER AND WHAT 
IT MEANS 

1. The moment we cross the line of 
last year’s total receipts, every dollar 
contributed by Northern Baptists to the 
unified budget becomes two dollars. 

2. This means that if the denomina- 
tion gives $250,000 more than last year, 
another $250,000, the limit of the offer, 
will immediately be added to it, making 
the net gain $500,000. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
offer of dollar for dollar applies to any 
lesser increase we may show, but we 
should be content with nothing less than 
the maximum. 

3. We can doit! We do not have to 
come from behind to win, for we are ahead 
now. Our receipts are just enough larger 
than last year to show that if a strenuous 
effort is put forth, we may expect to ex- 
ceed last year’s total. 

4. One church, if it falls below the level 
of its giving last year will endanger the 
whole plan and may thwart the denom- 
ination’s hope of complete success. The 
church that pays less will absorb the 
gain derived from some other church that 
pays more. 

5. An offer exactly the same in its 
terms applies to next year. Mr. Rocke- 
feller has shown in a most practical way 
his approval of the denomination’s plans 
which are intended to make provision for 
the year ahead before that year begins. 

6. Every church which completes and, 
if possible, enlarges its quota payments 
for this year and for next year accepts an 
increased quota will help to win a double 
victory of incalculable benefit to Northern 
Baptist work in every home and foreign 


field. 
“Ba 


The schedule of special meetings of 
Associations held in accordance with the 
plan proposed by the Board of Missionary 
Cooperation terminated March 31st. No 
less than 270 of these special sessions were 
held during the year, with results so 
encouraging that a continuance of the 
plan next year is already assured. In 
fact, almost every Association voted in 
favor of holding a similar meeting in the 
new year. This program as carried out by 
the Field Activities Committee not only 
provided an unprecedented number of 
missionary conferences, but won atten- 
tion in a purposeful way to the standard 
promotional plan of the denomination, 
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Overflowing With Interest 
A SPECIAL REPORT BY DR. W. H. BOWLER 


The special session of the North Phila- 
delphia Association was meeting. It was 
to convene at 2 p. m., February 28, for an 
afternoon and evening session. I reached 
the Jenkintown church, the place of the 
meeting, about 2:20. I had difficulty in 
pushing open the door to the main audi- 
torium because of the jam of people just 
on the inside. At first I supposed they 
were standing there waiting for the clos- 
ing of a prayer or a special piece of music, 
but as I got my head through the door I 
found to my amazement they were stand- 
ing because there was no place to sit. 
The pews were all full, the crowd had 
taken possession of the choir seats, chairs 
had been placed in the aisles. These seats 
were all full and there was a crowd stand- 
ing across the back of the church that 
made it difficult to elbow my way through. 

I experienced some thrill when I re- 
called that this special session of the 
Association was distinctly a missionary 
meeting, and that this crowd of delegates 
had gathered for the particular purpose of 
attending a missionary conference. 

The afternoon session lasted three full 
hours. There was a devotional period of 
thirty minutes followed by two stirring 
thirty-minute addresses. The remaining 
hour and a half was given over to an 
open discussion. The interest and enthu- 
siasm seemed to rise constantly through 
the afternoon. The high tide at which the 
afternoon closed caused something of a 
fear to possess us that the evening session 
was likely to slump. The period from 
5:30 to 7:30 was given to delegates eating 
supper in the church in relays, and there 
seemed to be constantly going on during 
this same period group conferences and 
committee meetings, some around the 
table and others among groups between 
the relays of diners. 

The auditorium was again packed when 
the evening session opened, and during 
the early moments of the evening session 
it was very apparent that the tide of 
interest and enthusiasm had been main- 
tained. But we still wondered whether 
the hope and evident expectancy of the 
audience could be maintained by an 
evening session that would equal the 
afternoon. Well, the interest was not 
only maintained, but the tide rose higher 
until the meeting closed. 

Two missionary addresses were partly 
responsible for the success of the after- 
noon session. One of these addresses was 
given by Miss Janet McKay, Home 
Secretary of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society. She pre- 
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sented a statesmanlike review of the 
missionary situation which captured the 
interest of the audience in an outstanding 
way. The other address was given by a 
youthful appearing, returned missionary 
from Africa, Rev. D. M. Albaugh. There 
had been a marked surprise for the audi- 
ence in the afternoon in the effectiveness 
of the address of this young man from 
the Congo. He was entirely unknown to 
the audience and doubiless the surprise 
of the audience over the stirring address 
of this young man was one of the con- 
tributing factors to the unusual enthu- 
siasm of the audience. After such an 
address in the afternoon the query natu- 
rally arose as to whether the young man 
could come back on the evening program. 
Come back he certainly did. For fifty- 
five minutes this youthful missionary . 
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poured a torrent of vivid and soul-stirring 
information into the hearts and souls of 
the audience. He literally held the people 
in the hollow of his hand and made them 
see the progress and achievement of the 
missionary enterprise, and at the same 
time the challenging unmet needs of 
today. He made the audience hang its 
head in shame as he described the miser- 
able and inadequate equipment with 
which the missionaries on the Congo are 
working. Again and again he made the 
audience thrill as he related the story of 
the transformation of people through the 
ministry of our missionaries in Africa. 
Surely the entire mass of delegates 
went back to their local churches with a 
new passion for the missionary enterprise 
and a new determination to enlist their 
churches in doing bigger things. 
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GIRLS C. W. C., NICHOLS SGAW KAREN HIGH SCHOOL, BASSEIN, BURMA 


Progressive Bassein 


BY MARY 


NE year of organized Missionary 
Education in Bassein, Burma, shows 
results which would do credit to any 
church in this country, even though it is 
necessary to translate every piece of 
study material and leaflet, every song 
and glee and methods suggestion. 

Miss Tingley, who is in charge of this 
work, organized three World Wide Guild 
Chapters in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
standards, two Crusader Companies, one 
for boys and one for girls, a Herald Band 
and a Royal Ambassador Chapter, in the 
summer of 1926. 

In November, 1927, the accompanying 
pictures were taken and sent with a few 
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notes on some of the activities of the 
groups, which we are proud to give to the 
large circle of Missions readers. It is 
evident in every line of Miss Tingley’s 
letters that the things we are striving for 
in all our work with young people and 
children here, we are getting over there— 
a knowledge of need, a responsiveness to 
the appeal and a joy in the service. The 
very faces in these pictures glow with the 
interest and purpose of their hearts. 

A detailed account of the first meeting 
of the Crusader Companies was given in 
Missions for December, 1927, page 693. 
The armor that was used at that first 
meeting is worn in the picture by the boy 
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in the center. It was also worn on the 
day of the big interscholastic athletic 
contest. 

Two of the girls who had been pupils in 
the Bassein School and are now in charge 
of schools in non-Christian villages asked 
the mother church to help provide a 
Christmas celebration in their schools. 
As was natural, these requests were 
turned over to the missionary young 
people. The Guild girls, Royal Ambas- 
sadors and Crusaders worked together 


and mounted on heavy brown paper | 


forty-three large pictures taken from 
picture rolls. The Heralds prepared 
sixty small pictures. The Crusaders 
pasted Scripture verses on hundreds of 
postcards. Some White Cross boxes 
provided face cloths, thumb clappers, 
balls, scrapbooks, tatting and crochet 
hooks. All these were gathered and taken 


to the. schools and helped to make the a 


season a blessed one not only for the 
village schools and teachers, but in a 
larger measure for the boys and girls who 
“took upon themselves” this responsi- 
bility. 

Another Christmas is coming. Would 
some of our Guilders, Ambassadors, Crus- 
aders and Heralds like to gather now some 
of these things that will be needed to 
make it a joyous season? Write to your 
State Secretary and High Counsellor for 
suggestions about sending them. 

On Guild Vesper Day, December 4th, 
the complete Vesper program was carried 
out, with costumes, songs and poems as 
suggested. It meant searching, sewing 
and translating on the part of the girls, 
and it was all done by the girls. In the 
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C. W. C. HERALDS, NICHOLS SGAW KAREN HIGH SCHOOL, BASSEIN, BURMA 


Guild Department of this issue a full 
account of the service is given. The 
regular meetings of the Royal Ambas- 
sadors and Crusaders were given up that 
night, so that they all might unite in the 
inspiring Vesper Service with the Guild 
girls. 

The idea of service as a valued and 
acceptable gift has been emphasized with 
good effect, and the spirit of happy co- 
operation that characterizes all these mis- 
sionary groups in their work will be a 
strong and steady support for their 
church in Bassein. 





MISS CLARA B. TINGLEY AND BOYS’ C. W. C., NICHOLS 
SGAW KAREN HIGH SCHOOL, BASSEIN, BURMA 


A New Opportunity 


The International Council of Religious 
Education held its annual meeting in 
Chicago, February 8-15. The Council 
conducts its studies and investigations 
through what are known as Professional 
Advisory Sections, organized for elemen- 
tary, young people’s and adult groups. 
There are sections also for editors, pro- 
fessors and specialists in religious edu- 
cation. The recommendations of these 
various advisory sections clear through 
the Committee on Education. 

A timely and happy relationship has 
now been established between the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
and the Missionary Education Move- 
ment through the establishment of a 
Professional Advisory Section on mis- 
sionary education. Final action approv- 
ing such a section was taken at the recent 
council meetings. Active membership in 
this section is to consist of those profes- 
sionally engaged in denominational or 
interdenominational work and of those 
officially designated as responsible for 
such work. Members of one section also 
have the privilege of attending sessions 
of other sections. 

It has been recognized now for some 
time by the religious education leaders 
that the most vital illustrative material 
in applying the principle of religious ed- 
ucation is found in the field of missions; 
and a growing conviction of the import- 
ance of missions in the whole scheme of 
religious education has led to this new 
plan of correlation, which will greatly 
widen the sphere of influence of our 
missionary education agencies. 
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Selections from Notable Books 
(From “ Are Missions a Failure’’) 


One of the chief sources of misinforma- 
tion and prejudice concerning the mis- 
sionary is in the rapidly increasing 
number of American round-the-world 
tourists—the strangest, blindest group of 
human beings that ever went to sea. 
They do not travel, they do not even 
trot around the globe. They dance 
around it, they shuffle, cut and deal 
around it . . . To the general run the 
ship is a floating night club or cabaret. 


These tourists pick up in the hotels 
and cafes of such cities as Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Bombay the gossip and 
slander of the Westerners domiciled in 
those towns concerning missionaries. 
Without any firsthand knowledge what- 
ever, it develops into what the travelers 
bring back to America as their own 
adverse opinion of the missionary move- 
ment. It is taken seriously at home 
because the critics “have actually been 
in the East and know all about it.” 


At a Government House garden party 
in Madras there was opportunity to get 
the opinions concerning Christianity 
held by gorgeously uniformed Indian 
officials, but they were less interesting 
than the faith of an _ eighty-year-old 
Siamese woman who insisted on reading 
her Bible to me in her bamboo hut over- 
hanging a stream through the jungle. 


The presence of the Christians has 
served as a challenge to the leaders of 
the East to purify their own religious 
beliefs and observances. 


The score to the credit of the mis- 
sionaries is not measured by the statistics 
of converts. Their merit outside of the 
strictly religious field is also great.. They 
are the most generously disinterested 
and creditable representatives of the 
West who dwell in the East. They are 
a wholesome and much needed offset to 
the bad element among the foreign 
commercial people and to the fox-trotting 
tourists. They are an important factor 
for international good will and friendli- 
ness. 


Tact is one of the greatest assets of 
the missionary and the lack of it, more 
than anything else, has handicapped 
their work. 


In one of the schoolrooms of the Ram 
Krishna School for boys at Madras 
(Hindu) there were portraits of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln and 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Throughout the two million square 
miles of mountains, valleys, plains and 
jungle which are India, only 850 persons, 
or one four-hundredth part of the entire 
population, declared that they believed 
in no god or gods and had no faith of any 
sort whatever. It is characteristic of the 
race. 


With the lower castes Hinduism breeds 
indifference to the necessity of industry, 
education or sanitation. Therefore it is 
not more religion that India needs, but 
more religion of the sort which teaches 
that life itself is worth living and that 
there is much to be done before death. 
On that practical ground alone there is 
justification for carrying Christianity to 
India. I found ample evidence of that 
everywhere in the fact that the Christian 
communities are better educated, better 
housed and better fed than their neigh- 
bors, not because of the charity of mis- 
sionaries but because of the different 
habits of living and industry which the 
missionaries have taught them. 


The real education of the country 
(Burma) is furnished by the British gov- 
ernment schools and university, the great 
Judson College and many subordinate 
schools of the American Baptists; the 
Methodist schools chiefly for both 
Buddhist and Christian Chinese children. 
In their college, nineteen high schools 
and many intermediate and primary 
schools, the Baptists are teaching all 
told more than 40,000 boys and girls. 
The teachers in the lower grades are 
native Christians who have been trained 
in the Baptist normal schools. Any 
child is welcome; but Christian instruc- 
tion is part of the course. 


Nobody is ever supposed to write any- 
thing whatever about Burma without 
referring to the loveliness and the laughter 
of the girls in the temples and the bazaars. 
The customary statement may be 
amended to advantage by substituting 
the young women students of Judson 
College. They laugh as much as their 
sisters outside and perhaps do not do 
much more hard thinking, but, whether 
converted or not, their attendance at a 
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Christian school means the giving up of 
the betel nut—which adds one hundred 
percent to their attractiveness. Also 
they manage to play tennis in skirts that 
touch their insteps and without tumbling 
down the mounds of their glorious black 
hair coiled six inches high on the top of 
their heads. 


Once convert a Chinese immigrant (in 
Malaya) from his Taoism, Buddhism or 
Confucianism, and he is as devoted and 
enthusiastic a worker in his Christian 
church as he is in his business. 


The Malay takes his religion (Islam) 
as easily as Christians take theirs in 
Europe or America, and with as little 
self-restraint and denial. 


One of the guarantees for the future 
given by General Chiang Kaishek and 
his associates in the Nationalist move- 
meht is that of complete religious freedom 
for all Chinese. 


Dr. Wellington Koo, a Confucianist, 
said: ‘If they will only see it, the mis- 
sionaries now have the greatest opportu- 
nity they have ever had in China to win 
to their religion men and women of 
intelligence and education.” 


The influence of Christianity is far 
greater (in Japan) than is indicated by 
the number of baptized converts. 
Although there are fifty million Bud- 
dhists and seventeen million ancestor 
worshipers, and less than a quarter of a 
million Christians, Christianity is off- 
cially recognized by the government as 
one of the established religions of the 
country. In all conferences called by 
the government for the discussion of 
public educational or religious matters 
the Christians have equal representation 
and influence. 


In no other country have Christian 
missionaries had such intelligent material 
with which to work at the beginning of 
their enterprise. In Japan the beginning 
was with educated men and women. In 
its development it has gone up but not 
down. The masses of the people in the 
interior of the country have not been 
reached at all. 


(From the Three Principles of the People 
by Sun Yat-sen) 

The Chinese people have shown the 
greatest loyalty to family and clan with 
the result that in China there have been 
family-ism and clan-ism but no real 
nationalism. 


Foreign observers say that the Chinese 
are like a sheet of loose sand. Why; 
Simply because our people have shown 
loyalty to family and clan but not to 
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the nation. For the nation there has 
never been an instance of the supreme 
spirit of sacrifice. 


The Chinese race totals four hundred 
million people, a single, pure race; yet 
we are the poorest and weakest state in 
the world, occupying the lowest position 
in international affairs; the rest of man- 
kind is the carving knife and the serving 
dish, while we are the fish and the meat. 
Our position now is extremely perilous; 
if we do not earnestly promote national- 
ism and weld together our four hundred 
millions into a strong nation, we face a 
tragedy—the loss of our country and the 
destruction of our race. 


The Japanese state has developed from 
one race.. From the beginning of the 
empire until now Japan has never been 
seized by a foreign power. The genius 
of the Yamato race has shown no decay; 
riding upon the advance of European 
civilization, and acclimatizing themselves 
to the culture of the West, they have 
employed the new methods of science to 
further their state, and have become so 
modernized in half a century that they 
are now the strongest nation in the 
East, on a par with the nations of Europe 
and America. Europeans and Americans 
dare not look down upon them. Our 
country has a larger population than 
theirs, but we are despised. Why? One 
people has a national spirit; the other 
has none. Because of their national 


. spirit, which has called forth a fiery 


heroism, they have, in a period of less 
than fifty years, transformed Japan from 
a weak into a powerful state. If we want 
China to become strong, Japan is an 
excellent model for us. 


China, if she were affected only by 
natural selection, might hold together 
another century; but if she is to be 
crushed by political and economic power, 
she will hardly last ten more years. 
Hence the next decade is the time of 
crisis for China. 

China is the semi-colony of every 
nation that has made treaties with her, 
and the treaty-making nations are her 
masters. We are not the slaves of one 
country but of all. China is not even a 
semi-colony but a hypo-colony, a degree 
lower yet. 


Book Reviews 


Christianity and Social Adventuring, 
edited by Jerome Davis, is a symposium 
covering a wide range of questions of 
vital concern, such as child dependency, 
juvenile delinquency, health, immigra- 
tion, law enforcement, and the part 
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which the church should take in all these 
matters, political and_ social. The 
contributors include Senator Borah, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Drs. Fos- 
dick, Graham Taylor, Devine and Mott. 
The contents are uneven, as might be 
expected, but the volume is one to 
inspire reflection, and there is much in 
it that should impel to action. The 
first paper, by Senator Borah on Civic 
Righteousness, is especially timely just 
now, when the attacks on law enforce- 
ment are violent. If more is put on the 
church, at points in the volume, than the 
church can fairly assume, the very fact 
shows the high estimate which the 
writers hold of the church’s place and 
power. As a collection of views on the 
means for civic and social betterment 
this is to be commended. (The Century 
Co.; $2.50.) 

Liberia, Old and New, by James L. 
Sibley and D. Westermann, is described 
as romance on a background of reality. 
It is in fact a very thorough study of the 


.Republic that was established on the 


West Coast of Africa by the American 
Colonization Society in 1820, when both 
England and America were warring upon 
the slave trade. Founded as an American 
colony, Liberia later acquired its in- 
dependence and has maintained a gov- 
ernment ever since, with many ups and 
downs. It occupies a unique position in 
the sisterhood of states in the League of 
Nations, as the only government main- 
tained upon a democratic basis by black 
people in all Africa. Mr. Sibley was sent 
out three years ago to investigate condi- 
tions on behalf of the American Advisory 
Committee on Education, and he has 
performed the task well. He has been 
aided by Dr. Westermann of the Univ- 
ersity of Berlin in the chapters relating to 
the native customs and ethnic back- 
grounds. The two have told a very 
complete story. The reader will have a 
fund of information concerning the edu- 
cational, economic, social and religious 
conditions, the resources, the present 
financial status and the outlook. That 
America should give a greater share of 
moral, political and financial support is 
the author’s conclusion, but he says that 
after all Liberia must be saved through 
its own efforts and its own leaders. 
There is plenty of romance as well as 
fact in the book, which adds both to our 
interest and knowledge. (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co.; $3.00) 

From the Mill to the Mission Field, a 
partially finished autobiography by Dr. 
David Downie, the veteran missionary 
in the Telugu field, completed after his 
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death by Mrs. Downie, tells all too briefly 
the story of a remarkable career. The 
record of the early years, with the begin- 
nings as a mill worker in Glasgow, 
furnishes the background for the devel- 
opment that followed when the boy had 
this country to make his way in. Scotch 
ancestry is a fine stock for America to 
work upon. In another place we shall 
let our readers enjoy with us some of the 
earlier experiences. The Royal Ambas- 
sadors ought to know what other boys 
have done, and recognize the manly 
stuff out of which missionaries are made. 
A good part of the volume is made up of 
the tributes that were paid to Dr. Downie, 
including those at the time of the golden 
jubilee celebrated in Nellore in 1922. 
Mrs. Downie has made a wide circle, 
reaching across the seas, her debtor by 
this publication. (Judson Press; $1.50.) 

Our Bible, by William Holloway Main, 
is a revision and enlargement of a booklet 
which has proved its usefulness to an 
extent that called for something more 
complete. This volume tells in simple 
language what the people want to know 
about the Bible, as to writing and lan- 
guage, texts and manuscripts, older 
translations and versions, the Authorized 
Version and modern translations, and the 
Bible in the light of modern discovery. 
It has a chapter on how to study the 
Bible, another on the Christ of the Bible, 
closing with the supreme message of the 
Bible. As Dr. Main says, the facts have 
been printed many times before, and his 
claim is only the desire to stimulate 
Bible study. This the little book is 
calculated to do. (Judson Press; $1) 

Hearthstones, by Elizabeth Stancy 
Payne, is a story that ought to make its 
way into a multitude of homes and an- 
other multitude of apartment houses and 
hotels, where of necessity families exist. 
The story inculcates love for the kind of 
home life that made this country what it 
is at its best, and that requires the hearth- 
stone. The life of the large city apart- 
ment has rarely been more faithfully 
and cleverly pictured, and there is a 
fine mixture of humor and pathos in the 
narrative. We commend the book, not 
only because it is wholesome and pleas- 
ant reading, but because it awakens de- 
sires for a real home. Mrs. Payne is skil- 
ful in the creation and delineation of 
characters, and in surrounding them with 
atmosphere. Her portraits are true to 
life, and the life is real. The book is un- 
questionably a piece of strong propa- 
ganda for the American home, which is 
much more important to our country 
today than politics. (Penn Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia; $2.) 
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Tributes to Departed Leaders 


William O. Valentine 


Evangelistic work has been prospering 


at Bacolod, in the Philippine Islands~ 


Mission. In 1924 special campaigns 
resulted in 1,233 baptisms; 700 baptisms 
were reported at the close of 1925, and 
more than that number at the close of 
1926. This is the thriving and vigorous 
work which Rev. W. O. Valentine con- 
ducted until February 3, when heart 
disease during an attack of malaria 
caused his death. He was born at 
Spencer, New York, May 9, 1862, and 
there had his early schooling. He taught 
for a year after graduating from Spencer 
Academy, and then took the State 
Normal School course at Mansfield, Pa., 
receiving his diploma in 1884. A number 
of years passed before increasing con- 
viction that he must enter the ministry 
caused him to enrol at Hamilton 
Seminary, now Colgate. 

Here he became a Student Volunteer 
and in November, 1894, following his 
graduation, he was appointed to mis- 
sionary service, sailing in January, 1895, 
for Rangoon, Burma. For four years he 
was in the Normal Department of 
Rangoon Baptist College, now Judson 
College. A three year period was given 
to the Mandalay Baptist High School. 
In 1903 he was transferred for health 
reasons to the Philippine Islands Mission, 
where he organized and became the first 
principal of the Jaro Industrial School, 
which has since developed into Central 
Philippine College. After his furlough in 
1914 Mr. Valentine took up the work at 
Bacolod. Mrs. Valentine has made the 
kindergarten development her especial 
care. Before her marriage she was Miss 
Ina Van Allen of New York. Mr. 
Valentine’s two daughters and a son 
also survive him. 


Henry Goldsmith of Assam 
BY REV. S. A. D. BOGGS 


Rev. Henry Goldsmith passed to his 
eternal reward on the 14th of December, 
1927. While attending our Annual Con- 
ference in Golaghat, I received a telegram 
calling me to Jorhat, as Henry wished to 
see me. I came and found him very weak, 
but yet with a fighting chance for life. 
He did not expect to recover, however, 
and had called me over because he had 
some last things he wished to say to me. 
He lingered on for another two weeks, 
and then went to be with the Lord whose 
he was and whom he served faithfully for 


so Many years. 


When work was to be opened up in 
Kohima in the Naga Hills, the young 
missionary, Rev. C. D. King, who was 
found for that work naturally needed 
some Christian man of the country to go 
with him. Henry Goldsmith of Nowgong 
was chosen. He married and with his 
young bride started off for his far-away 
field (it was far away in those days), 
going by ox-cart for more than 200 miles 
and taking a longer time than a modern 
man living in San Francisco would re- 
quire to go by train and steamer to the 
continent of Europe at the present time. 
He worked for some years in Kohima 
with Mr. King, but was eventually 
compelled to leave the Naga Hills on 
account of trouble between the Nagas 
and the British Government. 

After returning to Nowgong and en- 
gaging in evangelistic and general church 
work for a number of years, he was chosen 
to assist Rev. F. H. Moore and Rev. A. 
K. Gurney in the great task of trans- 


lating and revising the Bible in Assamese. 


In doing this work he wrote at least three 
copies of the entire Bible with his own 
hands, a herculean task, but one that 
was performed with rare accuracy. 
After the completion of this work, 
Henry Goldsmith was again set aside for 
general Christian work in the Nowgong 
district with Mr. Moore, until the time 
of the opening of the Bible school in 
Jorhat, when he was chosen to be the 
Chief Assistant in this very important 
enterprise. If ever God called a man for 
any particular work, He surely called 
Rev. Henry Goldsmith to the work in 
Jorhat. Painstaking, accurate, faithful, 
thoughtful, an incessant worker, he has 
been a constant source of comfort to his 
missionary friend. A true brother, a 
yokefellow, he has never refused the 
little additional burdens that often must 
be heaped upon willing shoulders. He 
has never failed in any emergency during 
the 21 years we have labored together. 
He has done practically all of the proof 
reading for the Mission in the Assamese 
language area. The extra tasks have often 
been simply additional burdens without 
remuneration, but they were always per- 
formed with rare fidelity in the spirit of 
his Master, Christ. His work in this 


world was not for the salary attached to . 


his position, which at best was meager, 
but for the interests of the Kingdom. In 


addition to his teaching work, he has. 


acted as pastor of the Jorhat Church for 
years, besides doing work among the 
nearby villages as time and strength 
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offered. And what a wonderful example 
he has been for the hundreds of Christian 
young men who have come from all parts 
of Assam to study in the Jorhat Christian 
Schools! 

His term of service covered 48 years, 
and who can estimate the influence of 
his life upon the Kingdom of God in 
Assam. A prince has fallen; a great man 
has gone from us. 


Dr. Frank.M. Goodchild as a New York 
Baptist 
BY CHARLES H. SEARS, D.D. 


During the entire period of my service 
in an executive capacity with the New 
York City Baptist Mission Society, dat- 
ing from 1904 and until his death, I was 
privileged to have very close relation- 
ships with Dr. Frank M. Goodchild. 
During the whole of this period Dr. 
Goodchild was a member of the Board of 
Managers of the City Mission Society, 
a service which he began in 1897. Per- 
haps no pastor had an equal influence in 
helping to shape the policies of the So- 
ciety over so long a period of years. He 
saw clearly its function and its normal 
place in the state and denomination. 
His influence was particularly effective 
in the phases or departments of work re- 
lating to work for children, maintenance 
of downtown churches, like the old 
Mariners’ Temple, and the establishment 
of foreign-speaking churches. His voice 
was the first raised in support of the 
secretary’s plea for the preservation of 
the Judson Memorial Church upon the > 
death of Edward Judson, at a time when 
the finances of the church seemed hope- 
lessly involved. He had a strong influence 
with the Negro pastors, and helped to 
bring into being the Negro Baptist Auxil- 
iary. He has left behind an abiding in- 
fluence in this organization, to which he 
gave for this long period his best thought 
and unlimited service. 

The Central Baptist Church is his 
outstanding memorial. His leadership in 
effecting a change of location at the time 
financially most advantageous; his suc- 
cessful merging of two churches and his 
influence in creating a churchly and 
adaptable edifice, while at the same time 
keeping up the spiritual tone and mis- 
sionary interest of the church was a great 
achievement, whose influence will be 
enduring. 

Dr. Goodchild was always construc- 
tive and fraternal in the work and fellow- 
ship of the churches of New York City. 
The writer is deeply grateful fora rich and 
unbroken fellowship with Dr. Goodchild 
for a period of almost a quarter of a 
century in the Metropolitan area. 
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Churches on Mission Fields 


The question is sometimes asked: 
“What part do the women missonaries 
take in the actual building up of churches 
on the mission field?” At the memorable 
Foreign Mission Conference of the two 
Boards with delegates from their ten 
fields, the place of women in the churches 
was considered. It was agreed that “‘the 
progress of the churches on the mission 
field depends far more than is generally 
realized on the reaching and training of 
women for participation in the life and 
work of the church.”” Who then is to 
train these future church members? In 
the Orient women missionaries occupy a 
unique position as interpreters of the 
Christian religion. They may go into 
homes of seclusion, they may minister 
to women in suffering, they may lead 
little children along the way the Master 


led them. They teach in the schools, they 


lead in prayer services, conduct Sunday 
schools, clubs, classes and, above all, they 
live the gospel they profess among these 
women and children. These women 
missionaries lead many to Christ through 
their various ministries, and strengthen 
those that are weak in the faith. It is 


HELPING HAND 
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their privilege also to bring the schools 
into closer relationship to the organized 
churches. It is impossible within the 
space of this brief article to enumerate 
the many ways in which the woman mis- 
sionary helps in the upbuilding of a 
Christian church on the mission field. 

Recent action in China testifies to the 
recognition of the woman missionary in 
evangelism. Miss Dora Zimmerman, the 
former principal of Riverside Academy, 
has been asked by the Chinese to return 
as an evangelist. Three young trained 
Chinese women have been appointed to 
do evangelistic work for the churches. 
Other countries are also honoring their 
women in placing definite responsibility 
upon them. 

What part the missionaries take on the 
mission field in evangelism is best told 
by them. Miss Mary Bonar who went 
to Africa under the Woman’s Board last 
year, writes of an Association meeting in 
which she participated: 

“‘The teachers and Christians from the 
villages in a certain section gather to- 
gether much as we do in our associational 
meetings at home. The only difference 
is that more time is spent in inspirational 
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meetings and the giving of gifts, and less 
in making reports and asking for money. 
One of the most impressive services I 
have ever seen was the early morning 
prayer service, where every seat was 
taken and hearts were lifted in song and 
praise, and prayer to God for all the 
blessings He has given, especially for our 
Saviour. 


“In connection with those evangelistic 
activities and special meetings held in 
Banza Manteke, there have been 199 
baptisms to date, and 323 since the be- 
ginning of the year. The Matondo 
(Thank offering) offering of the churches 
has amounted to more than gooo francs, 
and there are still more that have not 
been reported. This does not include 
weekly or monthly contributions. The 
entire expense of the village work: is 
borne by the native Banza Manteke 
church. They build their own houses, pay 
their own teachers, buy their own school 
supplies and have a growing credit bal- 
ance.” 


Miss Harriet Barrington of Nellore, 
South India, is at home on furlough, and 
while busy in her profession of nursing in 
order to better prepare herself for her 
work, takes time to write: 


“‘There is a call to the East after one 
has been there. I was in India only five 
years and three months, but during that 
short stay I could see how Christianity 
is gradually seeping its way into the lives 
of the people. One day Dr. Benjamin, 
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Elizabethanna (our dear Bible woman) 
and I, were way out in a village from 
Nellore. In the morning we held a meet- 
ing in our own little church with our 
Christian people, and in the afternoon we 
went into the village to call on our Hindu 
caste friends, made in the hospital. We 
talked of many things, when our Reddy 
lady (name of a caste) said out of a clear 
sky, ‘Supposing I became a Christian, 
what would become of me?’ Dr. B. said: 
‘Why, you could live just where you are 
now.’ But the lady said, ‘You know all 
my caste people would drive me out; oh, 
well, some day we’ll all be Christians. In 
Allahabad there’s a street where all the 
Reddies are Christian.’ 

“The caste people all over our Telugu 
field are listening to the story of Christ 
and the cross. In some places they tell 
us to stop singing, shut off the gramo- 
phone and tell us the story of the cross. 
Previously the former things were neces- 
sary to get an audience at all.” 


The School Church—A type of church 
work not generally known is the school 
church. Miss Mary Jesse of Sendai gives 
a glimpse of the work: “We have been 
made glad by the way in which the entire 
school — students and faculty — have 
worked together for the development of 
the spiritual life of the school. So far 102 
girls have taken their stand for Christ and 
have been baptized, joining the school 
church. I think about 20 are joining 
other churches, and more than 20 who 
have acknowledged Christ as their Mas- 
ter have had to give up thoughts of bap- 
tism at this time because of opposition in 
their homes. This interest really dates 
back for months. In the spring a small 
group of the more earnest of the college 
girls organized a little society, the object 
of which was to promote evangelism. As 
a result of personal work there were 
eighteen who confessed Christ and were 
baptized in July. _ All these results may 
be traced back to the real concern of the 
Christian students for their friends. Every 
Sunday after church the group just men- 
tioned meets for prayer and discussion. 
Another group, the Friends of Jesus, have 
for three years kept up a prayer service at 
5:30 every Sunday morning. As you 
know, helping people to know Christ is 
the kind of work that I came to Japan to 
do. This is the work that is on my heart 
and never have I had a better oppor- 
tunity than I have now, both in the 
school and outside.” 


Building the Church of Tomorrow— 
From Capiz, the Philippine Islands, Miss 
Mayme Goldberg writes: ‘Christian in- 
struction and Bible training has been and 
is, the primary reason for maintaining 
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our educational system here. The Home 
School is the only place in the province of 
Capiz where boys and girls have a chance 
to be taught religious ideals and where 
moral principles are upheld and instilled 
into the everyday life of the child. The 
Home School is an evangelizing agency. 
Children coming from Occidental Negros, 
as well as Iloilo and Capiz Province, re- 
turn to their homes spreading the blessed 
gospel story and carrying with them the 
message of a Risen Lord and Saviour. 
We can report that all students have 
taken a stand for Christ before graduat- 
ing from our intermediate department, 
and for the most part have been bap- 
tized. Our girls teach Sunday school in 
the Capiz Church, the Sunday school for 
the street children held in the hospital, 
and they also teach a group of children in 
a nearby town. The work in this town 
was begun by a class in Sunday school, 
mostly of Home School girls, and is the 
first and only Protestant work in that 
village. —Two men have been baptized as 
the result, and who can know the limit 
of such endeavors. The Filipino Christian 
leader of tomorrow will come from the 
students trained in our mission schools.” 

Miss Ruth Daniels of Bengal-Orissa, 
relates an incident on her field: “This 
morning a little Christian mother came 
to see me with a framed picture done up 
carefully, saying she had something spe- 
cial to show me and tell me. As I had a 
special errand right then, she said she 
would wait till I came back and I was 
wicked enough to have the suspicion that 
she wanted to sell me the picture as I 
knew they are quite poor. But this 
wasn’t the point at all. She is a sincere 
Christian who has had her battles with 
temper and her sorrows for two or 
three littles ones who have died, and 
now she has one precious year-old boy. 
She sat down to tell me the story of her 
picture which was a picture of Jesus 





English Free 

One woman who assisted in taking the 
school census this fall did not realize until 
then what could be done, nor what the 
need was for Christian Americanization 
volunteers. She found one Mexican 
woman in her calling who could speak 
English but could not read. We went 
to this home and asked her if she would 
like to read and write. “‘Sure! What you 
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drawing from the sea a maiden who was 
clinging to him helplessly. Her conscience 
had told her on New Year’s Eve that she 
had not lived as well as she should last 
year, and so she was resolved to go to 
the midnight New Year’s prayer meeting 
but instead she fell asleep and in the 
night she dreamed three times clearly of 
my giving her a picture. Each time it was 
more distinct, and the last time she saw 
just such a young woman clinging to her 
Saviour for help as was in this picture. 
She felt the presence of Jesus very surely, 
and next day told her cousin all about 
the picture, begging him to hunt one like 
it in Calcutta and sure enough he found 
one for her and had it framed. The best 
of it all to me was that when he had 
offered to pay for this picture himself, she 
had said, ‘“‘No, I want to pay for it my- 
self, I want to pay out something to have 
a reminder of my Saviour with me all the 
time. And now I know He is in our 
house since that vision. People used to 
tell me that the reason my dear little girl 
died was that evil spirits were in our 
house, but I know now that there are 
none, and that Jesus is there.” 


In Memoriam 


The Helping Hand material for March 
Misstons had gone to press before word 
was received that another of the mission- 
aries of the Woman’s Society, Miss Mabel 
Borell, had died at her home in Iowa, on 
January 3rd, after an illness of seven 
weeks. Miss Borell, a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, with a B. A. de- 
gree, was appointed by The Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Society in 1918, and 
sailed to Chengtu, West China, in Sep- 
tember of that year. One term was spent 
in educational work in that station, and 
she returned for her first furlough in 
June, 1924. For the past year or two 
she has been on extended furlough as 
conditions did not permit her return. 





charge?’ Of course she said there would 
benocharge. The reply was illuminating, 
‘‘What’s the big idea?”’ And as we were 
about to leave she again wanted to know 
if there would be any charge. She said, 
“T do not mind paying a little but I 
want to know about it now. I don’t 
want any come-back.” How great was 
our joy to assure her that there was 
nothing held in reserve.—M. N. H. 
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BAUCHET MEXICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES 


At Work in Los Angeles 


‘‘Mama, here comes my teacher to see 
us!’’ ‘The Bible teacher, she’s coming 
down the alley!” “‘Tony, go wash your 
face, the missionary lady is coming!” 
All these and many other friendly greet- 
ings come to the ears of the missionary as 
she walks in through the alleys of the 
Mexican village, almost a city in itself. 
It is away down in the hollow, and the 
tiny houses are clustered together, most 
of them are over-occupied, and the family 
wash is seen all around the fence or over 
a bush at the back of the yard; yet no 
one is too busy to lay her work aside and 
spend a few moments reading the precious 
Word which has brought life and love 
into many hearts and homes in that same 
little hollow. Even the church is down 
in the hollow but its friendly doors are 
open wide to all, and there is hardly a 
service that some soul is not lifted above 
his surroundings to the feet of the great 
and only Redeemer. 

There have indeed been many dif- 
ficulties in the time I have been on this 
field, but God has kept our faith strong 
by giving us very quick and definite 
answers to our prayers for our needy 
ones. A wee tiny baby suffering from 
lack of nourishment and looking as if 
every breath would be the last is actually 
gaining regularly; a mother of nine chil- 
dren successfully withstood a very serious 
operation and is with her happy Christian 
family again; still another man who had 
been out of work for months on account 
of ill health has a steady job now, and 
has not lost a day in the past six weeks. 
So our praise begins with these joyous 
blessings and continues for ones we know 
we are to receive. 

Just a few days ago I found a little 
blind lady sitting in the corner of an 
overcrowded house trying to hush the 





feverish cries of a baby by jouncing it 
up and down and tossing from side to 
side. Poor soul! She could hardly see 
me as I entered the door and when I 
asked her if she would like me to read 
something to her she said, ‘‘How much 
do you charge an hour?” I read her 
about Jesus and how He had compassion 
on the sick and the blind, and then how 
He came down to give His life for all of 
us and she said, ‘‘ What a beautiful story; 
why hasn’t someone read it to me before?” 
And when I left she asked me to come 
again soon and read some more from that 
same book—‘Blessed are. they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.” 

And so each day is filled with new 
opportunities to tell of His wonderful 
love. Pray with us that the coming 
months may be even richer and fuller in 
His service and that many more may 
ask to have the old, old story repeated 
to them.—Marion Johnson, Missionary. 


THE BAUCHET MEXICAN MISSION 


Our field—the Bauchet Mexican Mis- 
sion—is a section of Los Angeles near 
the center of the city, about two by three 
miles filled with houses and shacks, 
swarming with needy people, which is 
not touched by any other Protestant 
agency. The people need Christ and 
need someone to show them how to live 
honest, upright Christian lives. Many 
of them need financial help as there are 
hosts of unemployed in this city. We 
are cooperating with the public school, 
which is very near, in the relief work. 
In this way we feel that we are gaining 
the confidence of all the folks on our field. 
It is discouraging at times to find so 
many people who are interested merely 
in their physical welfare, but little by 
little we are feeling that they are coming 
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to realize the need of a Saviour. At the 
most, unexpected times and places we 
have an opportunity to speak a word 
about Jesus. 

As times goes by the Sunday services, 
Sunday school and prayer meetings are 
drawing a greater number of people who 
are telling the message toothers. Many 
of the people have a list of those for whom 
they are praying. While this is very 
encouraging our hearts are heavy when 
we see the number of voung folks who 
seemingly cannot be interested in the 
church. One of our great aims for the 
coming year is to reach these Mexican 
young men and women. The Christian 
young people are beginning to feel the 
responsibility of winning their friends, 
and we feel sure that with God’s help 
many great things will be done for Him. 
We know that many of our youngsters 
and older young people are trying to live 
Christian lives. Eddie’s mother told me 
just yesterday that he said to her, 
“‘Mama, I want to do what Jesus wants 
me to do and what you and Miss Wright 
want me to do, but it is so hard when 
the other boys do the naughty things.” 
Eddie has learned in his nine years that 
there is a struggle to keep from going 
with the crowd. Pray that we may 
organize a ‘“‘crowd” that will go the 
right way, thus making it a little easier 
for each one. This is a blessed work and 
one for which we are paid a hundred fold 
in many ways.—Jeannette Wright, Mis- 
sionary. 


Alone in a Strange Land 


I went one day to a rooming house to 
call on a stranger. I wanted to borrow 
a peasant costume, and a mutual 
acquaintance had telephoned to introduce 
me. A woman young, well educated, 
who had studied law in Europe, was 
doing German translation here. No 
relatives were in this country so that all 
of her bright mind was given to seeing 
and thinking about America. I went to 
stay fiften minutes but she held me two 
hours and I had to insist on meeting an 
appointment. Before we knew it we 
were into the deeps of life, and then it 
was the soul and God. She had thrown 
over her religious background and there 
was nothing in its place. ‘“‘I wish my 
family was Protestant. I had an uncle 
who went to England and became a 
Protestant. If he had lived, I feel he 
might have helped my family to under- 
stand. I still pray in my room, because 
the superstition clings that it holds my 
mind and perhaps I will not do wrong, 
because of the memory, but I am not 
sure there is a God. I can’t find any- 
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thing to satisfy.” I left with the promise 
to bring a copy of the life and teachings 
of the Christ, when I returned with the 
costume.—I. C. 
Training Leadership in Mexico 

In the light of our recent diplomatic 
adventures in Mexico it is reassuring to 
know that Baptists are exercising a peace- 
ful influence on the future leadership in 
the country. One of the finest classes of 
grammar school graduates has just been 
presented diplomas from our Baptist 
school, Colegio Howard in Puebla, 
Mexico. Most of the sixteen members of 
the class plan to continue their education 
along different lines. The two Normal 
School graduates plan to teach in gov- 
ernment schools as there is no opening 
for them in the Baptist school, but 
wherever they may be they will carry 
the Christian spirit. 

A paragraph in a recent letter from 
Mabel V. Young shows real results. “‘A 








A Schoolboy Who Started a Church 
in Assam 


Every year, before the boys of the 
Bible School leave Jorhat for their 
vacation, Mr. Boggs gives them a glow- 
ing picture of the opportunities each one 
will have to show his love for Christ in 
winning others to Him in his own home 
and village. When they return, reports 
of their vacation days are given in 
chapel. The following are two of the 
reports brought back. 

One boy went home for a few days to 
visit his parents who are not Christians. 
He then went to a village where no 
Christian had ever been before. There 
he started a school—probably under an 
open cow-shed. As the boys and girls 
became interested in all the new things 
taught them, the parents were interested 
too, and in the evenings were willing to 
squat around the teacher and hear won- 
derful new facts themselves, especially 
of the God who had a loving spirit, and 
had sent His only Son to earth to tell 
men all about it, and to invite them to 
accept Him as their own personal 
Saviour. The result was that a perman- 
ent teacher was sent to that village 
school, and a church was formed with 
37 charter members. 

This same boy at another time visited 
30 villages during his vacation and the 
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short time before graduation, a young 
man came into the outer patio one day. 
His face was familiar as that of a boy who 
had finished our sixth grade three years 
ago, but he had changed so that it was a 
wonder we recognized him. He used to 
come barefoot, carelessly dressed and not 
always clean. Now he was neatly dressed 
and well groomed. He said he was living 
in Mexico City attending the preparatory 
school, as he expects to become a civil 
engineer. The following Sunday he came 
again for a short visit, and in the course 
of our conversation told how easily 
young boys went wrong.in Mexico City. 
He said, ‘I began to go wrong, frequent 
saloons and started on the downward 
path, but then I stopped to reflect and 
remembered the teaching I received in 
this school, especially that about tem- 
perance, and I decided to stop and take 
a different course! I think about the 
school very much.’” For a photograph 
of Miss Young see page 224. 
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Christians were so pleased with his work 
that they gave him ten rupees for his 
return fare to Jorhat. When he told Mr. 
Boggs about it, he said, “and Sahib, I 
have saved one rupee out of the ten to 
put into the collection here.” 

If straws tell which way the wind blows 
we think there may be harvests, and 
plentiful ones, from the pupils who go 
out from the Jorhat Schools.—Mrs. S. A. 
D. Boggs. 


An Unusual Request from Chinese Bap- 
tists in South China 


At the meeting of the Foreign Mission 
Board held in New York, January 16, 
1928, Foreign Secretary James H. Frank- 
lin presented an unusual request from the 
Executive Committee of the Ling Tong 
Baptist Council in South China addressed 
to the Foreign Mission Society. He ex- 
hibited the original communication, 
written in Chinese, a most interesting 
document as will be seen from the ac- 
companying illustration, and then read 
an English translation which accom- 
panied it. The translation reads as 
follows: 

“The Executive Committee of the Ling 
Tong Baptist Council writes herewith a 
letter to be sent to the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society as a public 
communication. 
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At the present time during China’s 
changing conditions the hearts of men 
are not fixed. Like men who are thirsty 
and hungry they earnestly wish to find 
the truth. Regardless of degree of educa- 
tion or instruction, all are glad to talk 


‘about everything. Accordingly just at 


this time Christianity must be revived. 
We must lift up Christ and make mani- 
fest the true light so that it will become 
the goal of the hearts of men. 

Your valued country, America, has 
not a few preachers who are filled with 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. We therefore 
make bold to request you to choose one 
or two such preachers and during this 
coming year to send them to us in China, 
in order to carry on the work of reviving 
the churches and elevating the spirit of 
the disciples. In this way the Christians 
in China will be able to make the saving 
of their fellow countrymen and the spread 
of the Gospel their own responsibility. 
Thus the Kingdom of God will be made 
manifest in China. This is our earnest 
prayer and we write this letter to express 
this request. 

We eagerly await your reply. May the 
Lord richly bless you.” 

(Signed) Tang Hiu Hwen, Secretary 


The Emmanuel Hospital at Capiz 
REPORT BY F. W. MEYER, M. D. 


The year 1927 stands forth as a banner 
year in the history of the hospital. Little 
did Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, our founder, 
realize that his provincial hospital would 
be called upon to accommodate more 
than a thousand inpatients in one year. 
At times proper room for beds was un- 
available, but the basement and _ all 
balconies were utilized. We had to add 
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several wards, especially for the third 
class patients and the children. Our 
limited staff found itself working over- 
time at all times. 

We are fortunate in having as an 
associate physician and surgeon Dr. 
Pedro Alcantara, a true Christian gen- 
tleman, skilful in his profession and a 
surgeon of accomplishment. 

Our cases? All sorts of interesting 
tropical diseases in addition to all of 
your temperate zone afflictions, from 
the loathsome yaws, pneumomycoses, 
septic infections of all kinds to broncho- 
and lobar pneumonia, and tuberculosis 
with which you are acquainted. In 
surgery we have everything from the 
common abscess and common appendix 
to acute hemorrhagic pancreatitis and 
interesting thyroids. The bolo is still 
responsible for many cases of anatomical 
carving though not of neat dissection. 
Eighty-five cases of repair are due to the 
damaging bolo. The sugar companies 
and the railroad and also the offending 
- auto have their quota of cases. In ob- 
stetrics we have the normal as well as 
the difficult cases. Mission hospital life 
is very interesting professionally and 
more so spiritually. 

The hospital becomes the center of a 
program of evangelization. All our 
patients read the Scriptures in the 
vernacular, English or Spanish. The 
convalescent attend the daily prayer 
meetings. Our unique hospital neighbor- 
hood Sunday school draws well-nigh a 
hundred children. Our graduate nurses 
carry the Good News in deed and in 
word. One of our girls has a flourishing 
Sunday school in her town, from which 
two old gentlemen have been baptized. 
The Christ of the first century is ever the 
same, with His message of preaching, 
teaching and healing. 

At last our nurses’ dormitory stands 
completed at the low cost of 13,000 pesos. 
Fees and gifts have accomplished the 
major part of the building. Miss Jennie 
Adams is spending her furlough in the 
States; her place as superintendent is 
carried on by Miss Frances Therolf from 
the West Coast Mission. Great credit is 
due to these sacrificing nurses, who do 
not know a mere eight hour schedule, but 
toil into the wee morning hours, in the 
trying tropical climate. Eighteen stu- 
dent nurses with six in each class are 
helping to promote the message of 
Christian help. Our graduates are 
scattered in various isles to New York 
itself, in hospitals, maternity service and 
private work. The government officials 
ask for our mission hospital graduates 
because they have the proper ideals of 
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Christian service. The hospital is proud 
of its graduates. Miss Rufina Raz still 
carries on as head nurse. 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


Number of Inpatients - - - ~« + - - - 1167 
en-e--+-+--+e-° 477 
Women -- - - - 354 
Children - - - 336 


126 (six pesos daily) 


Private patients - f 
- 318 (three pesos daily) 


Second class - - 
Third class 
Days of treatment 


Medical cases - - 5103 

Surgical - --- 3922 

Obstetrical - -- 574 
Operations - - - ----------- 267 
Average Daily Sojourn of Inpatients - - 26 
Mortality rate - -----+--+--+---- 6% 
Number of Outpatients - - - - - - - 926 
Number of Treatments given - - - - 3557 


A New Church Organized in 
South India 


Near Tenali, at the place called 
Pedaravur, there has been for about 
fifty years a group of our Christian 
people of Madiga extraction. They have 
been increasing in numbers from year to 
year until there were about 150 church 
members living there on January 1, 1927, 
whose names appeared on our rolls. It 
was one of our largest congregations. For 
several years I have been trying to get 
them to take the step of organizing an 
independent church, but I did not seem 
to be able to overcome their inertia. 
Finally, however, the division preacher, 
who lives there, and some others saw the 
vision of the benefits of a body of Christ- 
ian people organized for service for the 
Master and got busy in the matter. They 
began to agitate for it. The first result 
seemed to. be that a large number of 
people, including several formerly heathen 
Madiga families, came forward desiring 
to be enrolled as members of the church. 
About 80 people were baptized during 
1927. About 27 others were found who 
had been baptized there or elsewhere. 

At the quarterly meeting of the field 
church in the first part of December they 
asked for leave to go ahead with the 
organization of the church, and for a 
letter of dismissal for those who were 
members of the parent church. Both of 





An “Affair” Worthy of Imitation 


Fifty-five racial groups were rep- 
resented on the program of International 
Night, an annual affair sponsored by a 
group of forward looking citizens of Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. Rev. Ray M. 
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these requests were granted freely. Ina 
few days came the invitations to attend 
the Recognition Services on the 18th of 
December. It was a very happy affair. 
The chapel-schoolhouse could hold only 
a small part of the folks who came, so 
they had built a pandal on the outside 
which was more than filled. The pastors 
of the churches at Bezwada and Narsara- 
vupet and some others were there from 
places outside the Bapatla field, and 
many from our own communities. 
Baptists are thick about Tenali. I am 
claiming that there are more Baptist 
Christians living within ten miles of the 
Tenali railroad station than in any other 
similar area in all India. 

The new church chose a full corps of 
officers and, with a membership of 258 
living in that one hamlet, starts off on 
its career with high hopes of usefulness 
and power. Pray for the church at 
Pedaravur.—L. E. Martin, of Bapatla. 


ru 


THE HOME LAND 


J 


McCann, pastor of the local Baptist 
church, who bears a commission as a 
missionary of the Home Mission Society, 
assisted in a very material way in making 
the event a helpful one to the community 
and the many visitors. There was a 
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candle-lighting ceremony, a Japanese tea 
garden, and “An Evening at Home in 
Slovenia.” There were exhibits from 
Greece, China, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Scotland’: and Rumania. Lion Melvin 
Jones of Chicago gave the address to the 
candidates for citizenship papers. Dr. 
Fred B. Smith of New York delivered 
an address on “America at the Cross 
Roads,” following the reading of greet- 
ings from many ambassadors, ministers 
and consuls representing foreign countries 
at Washington. 


One Year Campaigning in Illinois 


In response to a request from the 
Editor, Mr. Sims furnishes this record of 
a year’s service. It speaks for itself. 

With the services at Edwardsville on 
Sunday, February 12, Rev. Earl D. 
Sims, Church Invigorator of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, closed one year of 
campaigning in Illinois. 

Six weeks were spent at Alpha. The 
church had been long pastorless and was 
discouraged. Mr. Sims preached for a 
month, the church was revived and took 
on new life and a pastor was settled. 

Seven months were spent at Roxana. 
All the work was reorganized, a $15,000 
house of worship was erected and dedi- 
cated, and a pastor left on the field. 
While working on the building at Roxana 
during the day, a revival meeting of three 
weeks was conducted at Wood River, 
preaching every evening, and at the close 
of the meetings a parsonage was secured 
for $4,600 and the pastor now lives in it. 
Mr. Sims also purchased a fine lot at 
South Roxana next to the public school 
and deeded the property to the Illinois 
Baptist State Convention. 

The last three months were spent at 
Edwardsville. The church was organized 
in 1828, just one hundred years ago, by 
Rev. John M. Peck. After living with 
the Illinois Baptist Convention for 88 
years the church seceded and joined the 
Southern Baptist Convention. During 
the stay of Mr. Sims the church by 
unanimous vote returned to fellowship 
with the Illinois Baptist State Conven- 
tion and was received back, after twelve 
years away, with rejoicing. Mr. Sims 
had a debt-raising campaign, held meet- 
ings for a month, and raised money for 
building a new edifice in the very near 
future. 


one of our very best ministers to become 
their pastor. 
To tabulate the year’s work in Illinois: 


Mr. Sims conducted 422 public services; # 


attended 52 Sunday school and 42 B. Y. 
P. U. sessions, and 18 meetings of the 


All departments of the church J 
were revived and they have invited j 
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Ladies’ Aid Societies; preached 235 
sermons; gave 40 missionary addresses; 
visited g10 homes; gave away 600 New 
Testaments and over 10,000 tracts; 
baptized 56 and received 26 by letter and 
18 by restoration; conducted 94 children’s 
meetings; killed over 100 chickens for 
Ladies’ Aid suppers; traveled over 8,000 
miles; wrote over 5,000 letters; and 
raised in cash and subscriptions over 
$15,000. 

Besides this he gave missionary lectures 
or sermons at Shurtliff College, in eight 
public schools, at the First Baptist and 
Cherry Street Baptist churches of Alton, 
Upper Alton Church, Hartford, East St. 
Louis and Granite City churches. He 
gave an address at laying the corner 
stone and later preached the dedication 
sermon of the new $30,000 church edifice 
of the East Alton Baptist Church. He 
attended conferences at Urbana, Cham- 
paign, Alton and East St. Louis; pastors’ 
conferences at Chicago and St. Louis; 
took part in three B. Y. P. U. rallies and 
in three Councils and one Recognition 
Council. He attended the Northern 
Baptist Convention at Chicago; preached 
ten funeral sermons; performed four 
marriages, attended 25 socials, labored 


EARL D. SIMS, PREACHER, EVANGELIST, 
CARPENTER AND CHURCH INVIGORATOR 


f that would have been unthinkable. 
% much of the credit for this new spirit 


- Noble; 
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four months on Roxana Church building; 
conducted two weeks revival meetings 
during vacation at Blackfoot, Idaho; and 
visited in Pomona and Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Washington, D. C., and New 
York City. 

Mr. Sims has just entered the Northern 
California Convention, where he was 
the State Evangelist for five years. 


“Honor to Whom Honor is Due”’ 


The Detroit Baptist Union will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary next May. 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
Detroit Council of Churches, Baptists 
were honored by the election of Dr. H. 
C. Gleiss as president. As executive 
secretary of the Detroit Baptist Union 
Dr. Gleiss has rendered valuable service 
to all denominations as a leader and 
pioneer in church comity plans for subur- 
ban areas. The Detroit News carried the 
following editorial note regarding the 
choice of a superintendent of city mis- 
sions for this interdenominational respon- 
sibility: 

“There is a significance in the election 
of Dr. H. C. Gleiss as president of the 
Detroit Council of Churches which should 
not be allowed to pass unnoted. Dr. 


_ Gleiss is superintendent of the Detroit 


Baptist Union. For more than ten years 
he has been one of Detroit’s most active 
denominational leaders, Now, while he 
directs the affairs of his own denomina- 
tion, he is charged with the responsibility 
of protecting the interests of every other 
Protestant communion in Detroit. This 
election is a personal tribute to Dr. Gleiss. 
It shows the esteem in which. he is held 
by all church members. More important 
than that, it is a tribute to the broadening 
vision and fraternal spirit of these 
churches. Today they unhesitatingly 


| entrust the direction of their affairs to a 


A few years ago 
And 


denominational leader. 


must go to the Detroit Council of 
Churches, the organization which Dr. 
Gleiss now heads as president.” 


NOTE 


Helping Hand is conducted by Mrs. 
L. J. P. Bishop; Tidings by Mrs. August 
W. Rohl; Around the Conference Table by 
Miss Ina E. Burton; Department of 
Missionary Education by Rev. William 
A. Hill; Royal Ambassadors by the 
Department of Missionary Education; 
World Wide Guild by Miss Alma J. 
Children’s World Crusade by 
The address of 
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Miss Mary J. Noble. 
the Misses Noble is 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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An Easter Prayer 
BY RACHEL GEDDES SMITH 


So many years have come and gone 

Since that first Easter Day 

When Christ the Lord fulfilled His 
word 

And o’er grim Death held sway. 


So many hearts with grief oppressed, 

Remembering that day 

Have dried their tears, o’ercome 
their fears 

And bravely gone their way. 


And yet full many hopeless ones 
The great wide world around 

In bitter grief and unbelief 

No ease of pain have found. 


Then dare I selfish silence keep 
Nor spread the joyful word— 

His life He gave, all souls to save, 
Our risen King and Lord. 


This be the purpose of my heart 
To seek Thine “other sheep,” 
Alone and cold far from the fold. 
Why should they mourn apart? 


Dear Lord, let me Thy message tell 
To those in doubt and pain— 

No longer grieve, repent, believe, 
Thy Saviour lives again. 


The Easter Offering will help to send 
missionaries with this blessed story of 
salvation and good cheer. Easter offer- 
ing envelopes may be secured from the 
State Office. 


Announcement of Special Women’s 
Meetings 
TO BE HELD IN DISTRICT PRIOR TO THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


NATIONAL BOARD MEETINGS 


The Board of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society will meet 
June 9, 11-12. The Board of the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society will follow on June 13-14. The 
joint session of both Boards will be held 
the evening of June 14. Announce- 
ments of other meetings will be made in 
denominational papers. 


CENTRAL District ANNUAL MEETING 


In Detroit, on Friday, June 15th, will 
occur the annual meeting of Central 
District, with a morning and an evening 


session, to be held in the Woodward Ave- 
nue Baptist Church. 

Central District feels it an honor that 
the Northern Baptist Convention meets 
for two successive years within its boun- 
daries, and because of this the annual 
meeting again will be held in connection 
with the pre-Convention meetings. 


WomMan’s STATE OFFICERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Woman’s State Officers’ Confer- 
ence will meet in Woodward Avenue 
Church on Friday, June 15th, the day 
preceding the Convention. The Confer- 
ence will open with a Luncheon at 12:30 
o'clock, followed by a Table Program and 
Group Conferences. It is too early to 
announce program or group leaders, but 
this ‘‘ Day Before” has become one of the 
happy, helpful features of the Convention 
week. Let all State Officers plan to make 
this the “‘best ever.” There will be a 
Breakfast Conference for business on 
Tuesday, June roth —Mrs. W. P. Top- 
ping, Chairman. 


THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


A real effort is being made to have a 
large attendance during the days of the 
Convention, June 16-21. It is hoped 
that many Baptist women will be pres- 
ent. It is greatly to be desired that im- 
mediately every Baptist woman shall 
place the Convention, its delegates, and 
all its interests on her prayer list. 


The Stewardship of Hospitality 
BY MRS. E. A. FRIDELL 


The telephone rang and a bride of 
three months heard the voice of her be- 
loved husband: “Bob and Marie just 
dropped into the office. They’re on their 
way to Chicago and are going out on that 
8:50 train. I invited them out for din- 
ner. Was that allright? You don’t need 
to go to any trouble. We'll be out in 
about an hour.” ; 

Company for dinner in an hour!! The 
poor little bride was panic stricken. 
Her training had been such that to her 
company at meal time meant a “spring 
house cleaning” and a Thanksgiving 
dinner. And college friends of her hus- 
band’s whom she never had met! She 
had often heard of “‘Bob and Marie” and 
remembered that the latter came from a 
wealthy home. Space does not permit a 
detailed account of the thoughts that 
raced through the mind of the hostess. 
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More than ten years have passed since 
the above incident and that little woman 
has learned that a sincere and hearty wel- 
come along with a simple meal and a 
home as the guest happens to find it 
means much more than an immaculate 
house, a feast of good things to eat and a 
tired hostess. She has learned that guests 
are only made uncomfortable by elabor- 
ate preparations. They would much 
rather feel that one has gone to no extra 
work but they are being made a part of 
the family. Once she learned this lesson 
thoroughly guests became a real joy. 
Few things now give her greater pleasure 
than friends who are passing through 
town—representatives of state and na- 
tional societies, traveling secretaries of 
various organizations, friends of bygone 
days. She has come to covet these con- 
tacts not only for herself and husband but 
for the sake of small children growing up 
in the home. 

As this brief article goes to press lists 
are being compiled and invitations pre- 
pared for a series of informal social eve- 
nings for the young people of the 
church. There will be four or five such 
gatherings held in the home of the same 
little lady who used to dread the thought 
of “company: The S.S. classes and 
B.Y.P.U. societies will form the nucleus. 
A year ago it was her very great privilege 
to have a series of eighteen social eve- 
nings in her home, to which she invited 
not only all the members of the church 
but people associated with the church 
life and prospective members. 

Nor has she forgotten the stranger 
within her city. It was a surprise to learn 
that enrolled in the college in her town 
are some fifty young men and women 
who were born in other lands. The list 
is already compiled and before this arti- 
cle appears in print a party will have been 
given to them and a Christian home will 
have opened its doors tothem. This will 
be followed by a dinner for those whose 
parents are still overseas. Many of these 
young people have learned Christianity 
at the hands of missionaries, and their 
impression of ‘‘Christian America” is 
just what the Christian people of Amer- 
ica make it. 


Early Morning Prayer 


On Hudson Taylor’s first voyage to 
China the sailing vessel was delayed by 
calms. The breeze would blow in the 
night, when the captain would make 
what progress was possible. Then all day 
the breeze would fail, and the ship would 
drift and often lose the advantage that 
had been gained. 

One Sunday morning, off the coast of 
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New Guinea, it was discovered that the 
current was carrying the vessel rapidly 
towards a reef and it seemed impossible 
to avoid a wreck. Naked cannibals on 
shore were seen running about, lighting 
fires, evidently getting ready to make a 
feast of the men on the boat. The cap- 
tain said, “‘We have done everything; 
we can only wait.’’ The missionary said, 
“Four of us on board are Christians. 
Let us each retire to our cabin and ask 
the Lord to give us a breeze.”’ This was 
agreed to. Dr. Taylor enjoyed a brief 
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season of prayer and felt so certain of the 
answer that he returned to the deck where 
the godless first officer was in charge. 
Taylor asked him to let down the main- 
sail, as God was going to give them a 
breeze. While he hesitated a corner of 
the port mainsail began to tremble. The 
mainsail was let down and in a few min- 
utes the breeze from God was carrying 
the ship safely away from the shore. 
Thus God taught the founder of the 
China Inland Mission to depend upon 
prayer in every emergency. . 
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A School of Missions With 32 Classes 


The enterprising School of Missions 
held at the First Baptist Church of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, closing in Jan- 
uary, engaged the entire church for a 
period of weeks in a study of texts in 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions and 
Stewardship. The following report tells 
the story of this unusually fine record: 
Number of classes, 32; total enrolment, 
501; average attendance, 343. Types of 
classes: Discussion: young people, 1. 
Lecture: women, 4; young people, 8; 
W. W. G., 4; junior and intermediate, 9. 
Relay: women, 3; men and women, 1; 
young people, 1. Intensive: men and 
women, 1. Classes in Foreign Missions, 
17; Home Missions, 13; Stewardship, 2. 
Points attained on Missionary Education 
Certificate, 375. 


A Poem Worth Memorizing 


Dr. G. Clifford Cress, Field Secretary 
of the Board of Missionary Cooperation, 
has recently written the following par- 
aphrase of “On Flanders’ Fields,” 
entitled, “‘On Mission Fields.” 

“‘On mission fields the roses blow 

Amid the graves that, row on row, 

Do mark our place; while in the sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly 

Unchanging as the seasons flow. 

We are the missionary dead. Short years 
ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved. But now we lie 
On mission fields. 

Take up our struggle with the foe; 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The cross. Be yours to hold it high. 

If you break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though roses blow 

On mission fields.”’ 


State Action that Helps 


The Board of Managers of the New 
Jersey Baptist Convention on October 3, 
1927, took the following action concern- 
ing missionary cultivation: 

(1) That the missionary standing of 
each church be placed on a poster at the 
Associational gatherings. 

(2) That a questionnaire as to the plan 
of missionary information as prepared by 
Mrs. George Miller be adopted by the 
churches. 

(3) That every church appoint and 
have function a missionary committee 
representing all departments. 

(4) That at least five missionary 
books be read each year. 

(s) Recommend to the churches the 
Royal Ambassador organization for boys. 

(6) That the report of Mr. Mayhew 
be accepted as a part of our report and 
that the Committee urge the fullest 
cooperation on the part of all pastors 
and churches with our Field Secretary. 


A Look Ahead Into Vacation Months 


Many church leaders look forward to 
the annual Summer Conferences and 
Baptist Assemblies as an ideal place to 
spend all or part of their vacations. 
Located in beautiful spots, the natural 
beauty, the outdoor life, the meeting of 
congenial friends, the mental and spiritual 
stimulus while preparing for better leader- 
ship during the coming year, all tend to 
make these gatherings popular resorts for 
older and younger young people. The 
Department of Missionary Education 
cooperates by furnishing leaders in mis- 
sion study and missionary methods, and 
hopes that many will take advantage of 
the courses offered during the summer 
months at these conferences. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


June 26-July 5 
June 29-July 10 
July 21-31 

July 23-—Aug. 1 


CONFERENCES 


North Carolina 
New York 
Washington 
California 


Blue Ridge 
Silver Bay 
Seabeck 
Asilomar 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSIONS 


May 30-June 3 
June 15-24 
June 20-24 


June 21-28 
June 22-29 
June 25—July 2 
June 29-July 6 
July 5-12 
July 6-13 
July 9-13 
July 12-20 
Aug. 12-17 


Aug. 22-28 


California 
Colorado 
Minnesota 


Indiana 
California 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 


Massachusetts 


California 
hio 
Massachusetts, 
Foreign 
New York, 
Home 
New York, 
Foreign 


Los Angeles 
Boulder 
Minnesota 
School 
Winona 
Oakland 
Lake Geneva 
Chambers- 


burg 
Northfield 

(Home) 
Mt. Hermon 
Bethesda 
Northfield 


Chautauqua 


Chautauqua 


BAPTIST ASSEMBLIES 


June 21-24 


June 23-30 

June 23—July 1 
June 28—July 4 
June 29-July 7 


June 30—July 8 


July 2-12 
July 9-16 
July 9-20 
July 9-20 


July 9-20 
July 9-21 


July 10-12 


July 10-20 
July 10-20 
July 12-21 
July 15-26 
July 16-27 
July 16-27 
July 17-22 
July 17-29 
July 17-29 
July 20-23 


July 21-23 
July 23-Aug. 3 
July 23-Aug. 3 


July 23—Aug. 4 
July 23—Aug. 4 


July 24-27 


July 24-Aug. 3 


July 25—-Aug. 2 

July 28-Aug.3 

July 28—-Aug. 4 

July 29-Aug.9 

July 30-Aug. 10 
July 31-Aug. 10 
Aug. 6-9 


Aug. 6-12 


Aug. 6-17 
Aug. 6-17 
Aug. 6-17 


Aug. 6-17 
Aug. 14-20 
Aug. 19-31 


Aug. 20-24 
Aug. 20-25 


Aug. 20-31 
Aug. 20-Sept. 1 


New York 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
New York 


California, 
W. W. G. 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 


Indiana 
Maine, Boys’ 
Camp 
South Dakota, 
W. W. G. 
Montana 
Idaho 
California 
Rhode Island 
Colorado 
Oregon 
North Dakota 
lowa 
Minnesota 
Pennsylvania 


(Woman’s Conf.) 


Michigan, 
New York, 

W. W. G. 
Utah 


Michigan 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania 


E. Washington 


South Dakota 
Kansas 

Illinois 

Ohio 
Wisconsin 

W. Washington 
Pennsylvania 


(Woman’s Conf.) 


Colorado 


Kansas 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Nebraska 
West Virginia 
S. California 


West Virginia 
New York 


Pennsylvania 

New England 
School of 
Methods 


Old Oak 
Farm 
Mt. Carroll 
Trout Lake 
Chetek 
Old Oak 
Farm 
(Older 
Boys’ 
Week) 
Pacific 
Palisades 
Hightstown 
Saltsburg 
Storrs 
Bower (Boys’ 
Camp) 
Franklin 
Ocean Park 


-Sioux Falls 


Livingstone 
Ketchum 
Asilomar 
Kingston 
Palmer Lake 
McMinnville 
Valley City 
Iowa Falls 
Mound 
Mansfield 


Kalamazoo 
Keuka Park 


Ogden Can- 
yon 
Kalamazoo 
Raven Rock 
(Boys’ 
Camp) 
Factoryville 
(Woman’s 
Conf.) 
Coeur d’ 
Alene 
Black Hills 
Hays 
Alton 
Granville 
Green Lake 
Burton 
Washington 


Grand Mesa 
(Cedar- 
edge) 

Ottawa 

Factoryville 

Raven Rock 
(Girls’ 
Camp) 

Grand Island 

Philippi 

Pacific 
Palisades 

Alderson 

Keuka 
(Pastors’ 
Conf.) 

Collegeville 

Ocean Park, 
Maine 
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North Orange Baptist Church School of $65.02, which by vote of the executive 


Missions 

A School of Missions was held in the 
North Orange Baptist Church of Orange, 
N. J., Dr. Joseph C. Hazen, minister, 
on Tuesday evenings, October 11, 18, 25, 
November 1, 8, and Sunday evening, 
November 13. A cafeteria supper was 
served at 6:30, after which the various 
groups went to their respective class- 
rooms. 

At 7:15 each evening, the women’s 
group, under Rev. H. F. Cawthorne, and 
the men’s group under Mr. F. H. Tegen, 
discussed a chapter in the mission study- 
book, ‘‘The Adventure of the Church” by 
Samuel Cavert; and the young people’s 
group led by Miss Emily Austin, studied 
a chapter in “‘New Paths for Old Pur- 
poses” by Margaret Burton. 

At 8:10 all met together in the chapel 
and were addressed by the following: 
October 11, Dr. Joseph C. Robbins; 
October 18, Dr. C. E. Goodall; October 
25, Dr. Wm. A. Hill, head of the mis- 
sionarv educational work of our denom- 
ination; November 1, Mr. D. M. 
Albaugh, a missionary from Africa; 
November 8, Dr. James H. Franklin, who 
gave us his impressions and experiences 
of several months recently spent in China. 
On Sunday evening, November 13, a 
pageant, “Christ in America,” was given. 
The average attendance at these sessions 

was about 110, except on the night of the 
pageant, when 114 of the 157 registered 
for the school were present, with enough 
visitors to swell the attendance to 200. 

The children’s group under the leader- 
ship of Miss Doris Trevett, our director 
of young people’s work, had their mission 
study classes on the Sundays of October 
16, 23, 30, November 6, 13, 20, and 27, 
during the period devoted to Junior 
Church. Their study book was “ Please 
Stand By” by Margaret Applegarth. On 
two Sundays two of the Sunday school 
classes helped in the presentation of the 
book. Miss Mary Noble, head of the 
Children’s World Crusaders, talked to 
the children one Sunday. The average 
attendance on these Sundays was 32. 

In order to finance the School of Mis- 
sions, a budget was created by obtaining 
a fund of $100 from the Women’s Union, 
the Question Class, Adult Bible Class 
and the Bible Students’ League. The 
expenses for printing, gifts of $10 in gold 
to three of the teachers, etc., were met by 
this fund, and there remains a balance of 
$39.45 in the treasury. The supper 
expenses were met by charging soc per 
person for each supper. There remains 
from the supper money a balance of 
$25.57, making a total in the treasury of 





committee of the School of Missions is 
to be held over and used if the School is 
continued another year. It is the rec- 
ommendation of the committee that the 
School of Missions be continued and the 
expenses included in the annual budget. 
—Florence M. Schumann, Secretary. 


Using the “Book of Remembrance” 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the First Baptist Church, Huron, South 
Dakota, has developed a splendid plan 
for interesting their members in the 
“Book of Remembrance.” Each mem- 
ber is asked to select a woman missionary 
whose birthday is the same as that mem- 
ber’s. She is asked to write her and to 
make a special study of her field. Each 
month, at the regular meeting, those 
whose birthdays come in that month, 
report on their birthday friend, if possible 
reading a letter from their correspondent. 
Mrs. W. H. Bayles, the wife of the Direc- 
tor of Religious Education in North and 
South Dakota, is responsible for this 
interesting plan. 


Featuring the Reading Contest 


The Church Calendar of the Immanuel 
Baptist Church, Long Beach, California, 
recently carried the following: 

“‘The Missionary Reading Contest will 
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close April 15th, 1928. Shall. we not 
make this a record year for Immanuel? 
Let superintendents of departments and 
teachers in the church school encourage 
missionary reading. Get reading contest 
programs and record cards from Miss 
Biscell. The study books count ro points 
each, other books on the list, 5 points 
each. A comprehensive reading of each 
issue of Missions counts 10 points, or 
110 points for the eleven issues of the 
year. The Missionary Review of the World 
and Everyland count 5 points each. 


WwW 


Field Secretary Floyd L. Carr has 
compiled some new plans for interesting 
missionary meetings, written especially 
for young people’s work but available for 
other groups. There are twenty-five of 
these distinctive features, each described 
with some detail, with instructions 
accompanying. For nine of these the 
full program material has been prepared 
and published by the Christian Endeavor 
Society. These can be obtained free by 
writing to Mr. E. P. Gates, 41 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. A mim- 
eographed copy of these twenty-five 
novel features can be secured by writing 
to the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





An Active R. A. Chapter, Mu Beta Eta 


AT SIXTH AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN, PASTOR, REV. DAVID MILLER. 


Our Beginnings.—While we have only 
been chartered as a Chapter of the Royal 
Ambassadors for about a year, we have 
been Royal Ambassadors at heart and 
have been in operation as a Sunday 
school class for eight years. The name we 
first selected for our class name, “‘Mis- 
sionary Boy Helpers,” after eight years 
is still our name and expresses the spirit 
of our class. The boys, however, have 
grown to be young men and we are now 
known as the “Mu Beta Eta Class,” 
which are the Greek letters for our own 
“M. B.H.,” hence our selection of chapter 
name, ““Mu Beta Eta Chapter.” 

Our Activities —Our chapter has helped 
the church by forming the nucleus of a 
male chorus to sing at special men’s meet- 
ings and at other of the church services. 
Members of our Chapter have served as 


ushers during a special evangelistic cam- 
paign. Our ambassador-in-chief is cap- 
tain of the boys’ side in a drive for new 
scholars in our Sunday school. Our 
Chapter takes pride in church attendance 
and we try to fill an entire pew every 
Sunday morning. ‘ Our Chapter is respon- 
sible for one night each month to go to 
the First Chinese Baptist Church (for- 
merly Morning Star Mission) and escort 
others who may wish to go. There we 
teach the Chinese boys a little English 
and try to impart to them the gospel 
of Christ. 

Our Foreign Interests—Our Chapter 
has contributed funds for a Christmas 
gift for Mr. Wood and his family. We 
received contributions from the Sunday 
school as a whole, individual classes, and 
individual members. We assembled the 
money, purchased a draft and sent it off 
to Mr. Wood with Christmas greetings. 
We have had charge of this for several 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Wood are our own 
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MU BETA ETA CHAPTER, ROYAL AMBASSADORS, 6TH AVE. CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


church missionaries and are in service in 
Haiti. 

Our Benevolences.—Its treasurer’s re- 
port, January 1 to December 31, 1927, 
showed cash on hand $14.45, and gross 
receipts for the year $96.98, a total of 
$111.43. The disbursements were as fol- 
lows: Support native African school boy, 
$20.00; Y. P. B. U. Fresh Air Work, 
$5.00; flowers, etc., for the sick, $6.00; 
cash gift to assist a needy church mem- 
ber, $5.00; memorial flowers, $10.00; 
Thanksgiving baskets, $5.00; Christmas 
baskets, $2.50; Christmas gift for Mr. 
Wood (Church missionary at Haiti), 
$5.00; Sunday school, $31.50; total 
$90.00, leaving cash on hand, $21.43. 

Assuring you it is a pleasure to make 
this report and to be associated in the 
Lord’s work as a chapter of the Royal 
Ambassadors, we remain, sincerely yours, 


Edward J. Gregory, Counsellor. 


Sparks from State Anvils 


WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia is making plans for a 
State camp for next summer and hopes 
to have at least 100 boys enrolled. 

The Baptist Banner is offering fine co- 
operation in getting before its constitu- 
ency the importance of the missionary 
training of Baptist boys through the 
Royal Ambassadors. 

The challenge issued by the West 
Virginia High Counsellor was broadcast 
among our State High Counsellors and 
acceptances from some states are already 
being received. 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Eastern Massachusetts leaders 
who are building the new summer con- 


ference program for Oak Bluffs are 
planning to undertake a boys’ camp 
feature, using the Royal. Ambassador 
material. Mr. Robert Lundy, the Camp 
Director for Ocean Park Royal Ambas- 
sador Camp, has been asked to direct 
this part of their program. 


KANSAS 


Our Kansas High Counsellor, Rev. 
Walter P. Halbert, has recently made a 
survey of boys’ work in the state, covering 
ages nine to eleven and twelve to four- 
teen. Reports are coming in and will 
form a basis for a more careful cultivation 
of the field. 

The Kansas Baptist, published monthly 
by the state office, is cooperating splen- 
didly by giving space in its columns. 

Our associational leader is planning a 
campaign through the minister of his 
Association, having in mind the develop- 
ment of state leadership. Reports of 
Kansas will be announced at the State 
Assembly to be held in August. 


NEW JERSEY 

Rev. W. J. Cusworth, High Counsellor 
for New Jersey, has rendered a further 
service to the Royal Ambassadors by the 
preparation of a course of studies in the 
Life of Paul, adapted especially for boys. 
This course, together with Mr. Cus- 
worth’s other course on. “Jesus, the 
World’s Greatest Hero,” will be taught 
in all Royal Ambassador Camps the 
coming summer. The outline of the 
Studies is attractive: Study 1. Brief 
sketch of the Life of Paul; 2. Paul asa 
valiant man; 3. The fortitude of Paul; 
4. Paul’s task as a bold enterprise; 
5. The exceptional qualities of Paul 
(sincerity, magnanimity, loyalty); 6. 
Same (humility, affection, poise); 7. The 
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missionary spirit of Paul; 8. Paulasa 
church builder; 9. Paul as a writer; 
10. The influence of Paul in the life of 
today (Paul in Fiction, Paul in Poetry, 
Paul in Play, and Paul in Life). 

The New Jersey Baptist Convention 
on October 3, 1927, adopted six recom- 
mendations for a more intensive church 
missionary cultivation. The fifth recom- 
mendation is as follows: ‘‘Recommended 
to the churches the Royal Ambassador 
organization for boys.” 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


. Prof. Sandford Fleming, High Counsel- 
lor for Northern California, has issued a 
mimeographed report form concerning 
work for boys in the local church, and is 
asking the cooperation of pastors. Addi- 
tional cultivation is also made possible 
through the generous offer of the State 
Bulletin to use its pages. 


A Valuable Series 


Realizing that there are many Baptist 
Missionaries and Pioneers who do not 
get into print and therefore are unknown 
to our people, and also that in no single 
set of books could one get the Baptist 
pioneers, early and later, pictured so as 
to bring them into the realm of reality 
and present day interest, Dr. Hill, head 
of the Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, planned a series of four volumes, 
two of them devoted to the early and two 
to the later missionaries and pioneers of 
our denomination, the range including 
Canada and England. Rev. W. S. 
Stewart, a pastor at La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, was secured as author, and the first 
two volumes, covering the early period, 
were issued last vear. The third volume, 
now on the press, entitled Later Bap- 
tist Missionaries and Pioneers, gives the 
brief biographies of Timothy Richard of 
China, Dr. James M. Williams, long- 
time leader in our French work, George 
B. Taylor of the Southern Baptists, 
Joanna P. Moore, founder of the Fireside 
schools of our Woman’s Home Mission 
Society, George Grenfell of Africa, 
Edward Judson, John E. Clough of the 
Telugus, Gertrude Fletcher an English 
missionary, and Ezra Fisher, a home 
mission pioneer. Ask yourself how many 
of these names are known to you and you 
will see the need for just such a series as 
this. The selections have been carefully 
made, and Mr. Stewart has done his not 
easy task conscientiously and commend- 
ably. It will be well for our people if 
they shall become acquainted with these 
inspiring characters. It is good to live 
with men and women of faith, consecra- 
tion, and courage. (Judson Press; $1.50.) 
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Silence 
“T need not shout my faith. Thrice ‘ 
eloquent 
Are quiet trees and the green listen- 
ing sod; 


Hushed are the stars, whose power is 
never spent; 
The hills are mute: 
speak of God!” 
—Charles Towne. 


Yet how they 


In this resurrection month how every- 
thing in nature speaks of God! The 
bursting buds, the little green shoots 
emerging from their winter’s sleep, the 
songs of returning birds from the South- 
land, blue skies even amid April showers, 
and life, life ever more abundant, fill the 
soul with rapture. The strong silent 
forces of the earth speak constantly of 
God. Shall his children do less? I am 
hoping that the Easter message to every 
Guild girl may speak of newness of spir- 
itual life through the power of His resur- 
rection; then shall we, too, join the forces 
of new life in nature and through better 
lives speak daily to those about us of 
God. 

There are many reasons for rejoicing 
in Guild circles, as you will discover from 
the letters in this issue of Missions. One 
of the greatest reasons is that picture of 
our Guild at Bassein, Burma, with the 
article which accompanies the whole 
group of Bassein pictures. Also that 
beautiful account of their Guild Vespers 
on December 4th written by Miss Ting- 
ley, who is a broad visioned, wonderful 
missionary. 

Wouldn’t it be worth a journey to 
Burma to see those Guild girls and those 
adorable children? Study their faces. 
I have picked out one whom I am count- 
ing on to be a great leader. It is so in- 
teresting to dream dreams about them. 
You seldom see a group of faces that re- 
veal more longing, determination, humor, 
purpose, and affection, and the best of it 
is that they belong to our “Dear Fam- 
ily.” 

We also have a new Chapter of Japan- 
ese girls at Seattle, Washington, and I 
hope next month to be able to have their 
picture in MISSIONS. 

There is really nothing the matter 
with the group of perfectly good Amer- 
ican girls from Newark, Ohio, on another 
page. The latter might be duplicated a 
hundred fold, and so do you not agree 


that there are many reasons for rejoicing 
at this glad season of the year? 

Most of you, I sincerely hope, are re- 
joicing because you have finished your 
Reading Contest and sent your report 
even this early to me at No. 218, others 
because one or more of your members has 
sent a theme to your state secretary, or 
at least that it is ready to copy and will 
reach her by April 15th, and all of you 
because you have raised your Chapter 
quota on our Special Guild Fund this 
year, and every pledge has been re- 
deemed. 

As I write this early in February I 
know a lot of college girls who are rejoic- 
ing and celebrating because ‘‘ Mid-years”’ 
are over, the first half of the year’s work. 
April is our testing month as Guild girls 
and the Annual Reports will give honor 
to whom honor is due. You still have a 
week or two to make good if you are 
weak on any point. Please be prompt 
and accurate in filling out and returning 
to your association secretary your annual 
report. 

Keep June 15th in mind for our second 
National Guild Day in Detroit and watch 
May Muisstons for final and definite an- 
nouncements. Plan also for delegates to 
Summer Schools of Missions, House Par- 
ties, and Assemblies. May Missions will 
also list many of these with dates. 

Good luck attend you all! 


Guild ‘Vespers in Bassein, Burma 


Bassein, Burma, December ro. 


Dear Friends: Although we are many, 
many miles from you and in what is 
known as a heathen country, nevertheless 
we are one of you, and are doing what 
you are doing, for last Sunday our fine 
group of W. W. G. girls joined with the 
others in various parts of the world in 
the Vesper Service. We had only ten 
days for preparation, but when I called 
Dwe Byu, one of our teachers and the 
real leader of all our missionary organiza- 
tions, read the letter from Miss Noble, 
and showed the pageant, she took it with 
no hesitation whatever.. The other 


leaders were as willing. All I did was to 
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mark the character list with the standard 
from which the girls should be taken, and 
helped in this too, and looked in two or 
three books for costumes, and attended 
the three rehearsals. They did all the 
rest—translated, hunted for the hymns, 
borrowed costumes (one from the wife of 
the Japanese photographer who takes all 
our pictures), chose the girls, drilled 
them, made costumes, got cloth and 
candles. You will be interested to know 
that some of the cloth used was made in 
our Own weaving department. MuIssIoNs 
came four days before and I was glad I 
opened it and found where we could get 
the program for worship (in the Guild 
Book) and I was very glad I had the 
book. 

I am proud of our Karens here in 
Bassein and I wish every one of you knew 
them as well as I do. There is perfect 
harmony, an infinite amount of willing- 
ness to take suggestions, and great faith- 
fulness. 

There is always a missionary meeting 
the first Sunday evening of every month 
and this was the day for it, but when it 
was suggested that there be no evening 
service but all attend the Vespers, no 
objection was made. The announcement 
was made that the usual collection would 
be taken. This was taken first by the 
leaders of our W. W. G. and C. W. C. 

While our girls were assembling there 
was some laughing and talking by the 
pupils at the costumes, but when a man 
arose and told them it was not a concert 
but worship, they became quiet. The 
girls did well and so did the audience 
which was composed of many children. 
Two Burmans came in and talked at 
first, but they soon got into the spirit of 
the worship and remained quiet. Our 
people are becoming used to the unusual 
and are growing in reverence. 

Our Ko Tha Byu Hall is an ideal place 
for pageants, with its many doors and 
pipe organ which added much to the 
effectiveness. 

We have been using our new pipe organ 
for about two months, but it was only 
last Sunday that a voluntary was played 
and the doxology sung by the congrega- 
tion. The people here always sing it at 
the close of the service. It was an impres- 
sive sight to have the organ in the back- 
ground and the individual communion 
service on the table in front below 
the platform. The pastor preached an 
appropriate and very inspiring sermon. 
—Clara B. Tingley. 


Among the Guilds 


First Baptist Church, Syracuse—The 
Guilds of the First Baptist Church of 
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Syracuse had an exceptionally interest- 
ing meeting this month when they enter- 
tained five foreign students from the 
University. Four of these were Chinese 
and one a Korean. They were invited to 
supper at the church and each foreign 
guest had two girls to escort down to 
supper, and afterwards during the games 
etc., the Guild girls had to change seats 
between each game so that no two could 
monopolize a guest. After some get- 
acquainted games our guests were asked 
to point out on the map of China where 
they lived, went to school, etc. The girls 
from Korea, beside telling us consider- 
able about her country, sang several 
songs in Korean. At the close of the 
evening Chinese li-chee nuts were served 
and to quote one of the junior girls, “‘it 
was great fun.” Last week our Junior 
Guild met to make valentines for one of 
our schools for the North American 
Indians. 


Newark, Ohio.—The Pearl Chapter of 
the First Church of Newark is now in 
the second year of its organization. The 
first year we qualified as a super-standard 
Guild. Naturally we expect to qualify 
again this year. 

We hold our program meeting on the 
last Sunday night of each month in con- 
junction with the B. Y. P. U.; this has 
proved very successful. We held our 
Vesper program Sunday night, December 
4th, at the regular church service; follow- 
ing the sermon we put on the pageant, 
“The Light of the World.” The third 
Tuesday evening of each month we have 
our regular Guiid meeting, which con- 
sists of devotionals, business, memorizing 
songs, and Scripture; each girl responds 
at roll call with a verse of Scripture. 
Our girls’ ages range from sixteen to 
‘twenty, while the teen age girls are from 
thirteen to fifteen. Six of the girls 
attended the Assembly at Granville; 
three girls and the counselor attended 
the State Convention last year, and plans 
are under way to send a good delegation 
to Youngstown in March.—Mrs. Howard 
Griffith. 


Senior Guild, Urbana, Illinois.—Greet- 
ings to our Alma Mater. We hope our 
society can help make 1928 a bigger and 
better Guild year than any before. There 
seem to be so many things to do and how 
much enjoyment we get from doing them. 
Just now we are conducting a series of 
study classes on the Chronicle of the 
Northern Baptist Caravan. At our last 
program meeting we initiated one mem- 
ber; our ceremony was the best and most 
impressive we have ever had. It was 


taken from the Guild Book. Our Junior 
Guild also initiated two members at their 
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last meeting and we are mighty proud 
of them. 

Connellsville, Pennsylvania.—Just a 
note to let you know that our Guild held 
a Vesper service on December 4th which 
was both beautiful and impressive. We 
sang Christmas carols and Guild hymns, 
had the Christmas story from Luke read, 
and Van Dyke’s “The Other Wise Man” 
was told by one of our members, and then 
we formed a prayer circle, each girl hav- 
ing a lighted candle while one of the Guild 
girls sang “Have Thine Own Way, 
Lord,” and we all repeated the Lord’s 
prayer. Our only lights were candles and 
an electric star. 

Shelbyville, Illinois —I want to tell you 
about the Candle Service our W. W. G. 
girls put on New Year night. Large 
candles were used for decoration, placing 
two in each window, several in the choir 
loft, on the piano, table and all around 
the front of the church. All these were 
lighted during the service. Our girls were 
all dressed in white. Four acted as ushers 
and gave out small candles as the people 


were seated. 
The following interesting program was 
then given: 


Song—We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations, by 
the congregation. 

Prayer, by the W. W. G. President. 

Scripture Lesson—-Matt. 5: 1-16, by a Guild Girl. 

Guild Songs—Tune of “Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are” and ‘‘Let the Lower Lights Be 
Burning.” As the music started, the ushers came 
forward and received a lighted candle from the 
president with which they lighted the small candles 
previously given out. 1 other lights except 
candles were out during the lighting of candles and 
singing of songs. : 

Talk—Beginning of the World Wide Guild, by 
the President. 

Solo—My Task, by a Guild Girl. 

Talk—The Reading Circle Contest of the World 
Wide Guild, by a Guild Girl. 

Quartet—Guild songs—Tune of ‘‘Where He 
leads me I will follow’? and ‘‘Just as I am,” sung 
without music. 

Talk—Our White Cross Work, by the White 
Cross Chairman. 

Offering—For Missions. 

Song—World Guild the Beautiful, by the Guild. 

Talk—The Light of the World, by the Pastor. 

Solo—Join our World Wide Guild, by a Guild 
Girl accompanied by piano and violin. 

Pantomime—The girls formed the letters W. W. 
G. and the quartet sang ‘‘Follow the Gleam.’’ 


The letters were formed by royal blue crépe paper ; 
the ends being held by the girls, who also held 
lighted candles. Benediction, by the Pastor, dur- 
ing which the girls still remained on stage.. 


We found this to be a very beautiful 
service and are glad to pass it on to other 
Guilds. It could easily be adapted for 
presentation in other chapters.—Grace 
Beckett. 

Fairbury, Illinois—We thought you 
might like to know what our Guild did 
during the past year. We have twelve 
active and six honorary members. Our 
regular meetings are held on the first 
Saturday of each month, at which time 
we have our business meeting and pro- 
gram. Then we have special work meet- 
ings for White Cross, and every other 
month we spend a delightful social evening 
together. 

The following is a report of what we 
did: $25 to India to keep a girl in school 
for the year; $25 to Dr. Everham, China; 
$25 for White Cross material, out of 
which we made and sent to Dr. Everham 
nurses’ aprons, baby layettes, towels, 
bandages, and other hospital supplies; 
school supplies; three comforters, sheets 
and pillow cases to Huddelson Home at 
Irvington; plants to older people of the 
church at Christmas, also plants for the 
church at Easter; toys to kindergarten 
children of Aiken Institute, Chicago, at 
Christmas. We also qualified in the 
Reading Circle Contest and received our 
picture for the third year. We sell cards 
at Christmas and Jello during the year, 
but other than this our money is raised 
through pledges of each girl. 

Twice during the year we have gotten 
a supply of Chinese laces and embroidery 
work from Dr. Everham, made by the 
Chinese Christian women. We sell this 
and send the proceeds to Dr. Everham. 

It will interest you to know that Rose 
Williams, one of our active members, 
entered Moody Bible Institute during 
the past year. Our number is small but 
each one takes a special interest and we 
enjoy doing what we can. Yours for 
success.—Grace Patterson, Secretary. 
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South Pecific District Guild Girls 


“T’d like to be a friend of yours, 
Um-m and a little bit more.” 


This has been the motto of the girls of 
Arizona and Southern California I am 
sure, and how glad I am that I have been 
able to bea friend of theirs, ‘‘um-m and 
a little bit more.” 

Arizona is a state of grand mountains, 
alluring deserts, quaint old missions, and 
splendid Guild girls who do worth while 
things in spite of the handicap of dis- 
tance. I’m so proud of them. I’ve al- 
ready told you about Phoenix and the 
things they are doing, and now I want to 
introduce you to some of the other 
groups. 

Away south in the state there are the 
Tucson Guild girls, just a new group, 
but as I met them they were resplendent 
in Guild costumes and blue and white 
caps ready to start things going. Each 
girl in the Chapter has a prayer partner, 
a plan that we might all well follow. 

A trip over one of the most beautiful 
mountain trails in America takes us to 
the city of Miami and another group of 
fine girls. Their banquet programs were 
in the form of a white rose, and there 
were songs, real toasts, and everything. 
Every member was present, which in 
itself is quite a record. Oh yes, these 
girls had their Guild vesper service in 
December. When they were telling me 
about it, they said, ‘It was the most 
wonderful day!” “It rained all day!” 
I couldn’t quite see how a rainy day 
could be so wonderful, but they ex- 
plained that the rain brought enough 
clouds to make it dark early in the after- 
noon, which was just what they wanted 
for the candle-lighting service. —~ 

Arizona girls aren’t daunted by bugs 
and little things, nor by mountains, and 
the Clemenceau girls came up 7000 feet 
over the mountains and through the 
snow to attend the Guild Rally at Pres- 
cott. There is no use worrying as to 
how they will get along, they can over- 
come any obstacle. How much we ap- 
preciated the courtesy of the Prescott 
girls, who aren’t Guild girls. yet, but 
whom we so much wish to have as our 
Guild partners too. They had so much 
of the real Guild spirit that we know 
they can do it. 

Shall I tell you one of the big reasons 
why Arizona girls can do so well in spite 
of many difficulties? It’s their secretary, 
Esther Bush, who is untiring in her ef- 
forts to make Arizona a banner Guild 
State. 

Southern California Guild girls are 
very attractive in their blue smocks with 
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the Guild insignia on the pockets, and 
their counselors in their white smocks 
complete the picture. It is one of the 
prettiest State costumes I have seen. 

They are friendly, and I am glad to 
have them for my friends. Let me tell 
you of some of them. I have met a thou- 
sand this month, so it would take a book 
to tell about all of them. Briefly, there 
was the Venice rally. My, how they sang 
and cheered! Venice has just organized 
a Chapter and they were all dressed up 
with Indian headbands and made great 
hostesses, but girls from everywhere 
were there and all real Guild girls. The 
place cards were canoes with an Indian 
sitting in them and paddling the canoe. 
It was a real affair, you see. 


Pasadena had a very beautiful banquet, 
and the place cards were made in the 
form of a cobra candlestick because one 
of the entertaining chapters is called the 
“Lone Star” chapter. Then Redlands 
entertained and again there were over a 
hundred girls. Each Chapter gave a 
stunt. Long Beach was next with an- 
other fine group, and also Annaheim with 
the church so prettily decorated in blue 
and white. How I wish I could tell you 
about the many chapters represented at 
these rallies, but it would take all of 
Missions to do so, and I am afraid it 
can’t be done. 

San Diego has a lively group of Guild 
girls, and their banquet favors were pro- 
grams with darling gu gis on them. How 
these girls can sing—and also give the 
Southern California clap. Mrs. McKern, 
the state secretary, is the guiding spirit 
here, and how she has guided them is 
evidenced by their loyalty, pep, and fine 
work. 

Back in the Imperial Valley, where the 
rest of us who live in the cold East get 
our lettuce and vegetables from, there is 
a Guild Chapter at Brawley. They were 
just organized, but all had their blue 
smock Guild costumes with white ties, 
and had enough vim to win the whole 
Valley for the W. W. G. I went with 
them to Holtville, and because I did, and 
because Brawley helped so beautifully, 
we now have a W. W. G. there too. You 
see they do have something in the Im- 
perial Valley beside lettuce—they have 
girls. 

Then there was the Los Angeles Rally 
with over 200 girls with more pep, 
smocks, and talent. Los Angeles girls 
have just organized a Guild Federation 
and they are planning to make the other 
Guild City Unions step lively to keep 
up with them. AnD—they have voted to 
send a girl to the W. W. G. Day, June 
15th, at the Northern Baptist Conven- 
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tion. Have -the rest of you done that 


yet? If not, why not? 


How I wish you all might see the 
Southern California Guild paper, “Guild 
Gleams.” It is one of the finest Guild 
papers I have seen, and it is all done by 
the girls themselves. They have a real 
business manager and are taking sub- 
scriptions for it and mean to make it sup- 
port itself. This is part of the new state 
organization they are getting into 
action. 

Now I have done everything but try to 
sell you some California real estate, but I 
did want you to know about these girls 
who are so many miles from many of us 
and with the real Guild spirit, and doing 
the same things we all are doing with so 
much enthusiasm and friendliness. 


New Kensington, Pennsylvania 


Greetings to our Alma Mater and all 
the Guild Girls of the world. We are very 
glad to be a part of such a large organiza- 
tion, and are striving yearly to do things 
that are more worth while for Our Master. 
During 1927 New Kensington Guild Girls 
have tried to present a missionary appeal 
to the members of our own church, as well 
as a few others, through ten plays and 
playlets which we have given, and a few 
public programs. 

We have won pictures for two years for 
qualifying in the National Reading Con- 
test, and were very happy when we re- 
ceived them. We have increased from 8 
members to 16 in our senior Guild. Our 
Guild won two books as prizes at New 
Castle House party, one for largest num- 
ber of books per member, second for the 
largest number of points in our point 
standard contest, averaging 45 points 
apiece, which all the girls worked very 
hard for. 

We held a very impressive sunrise 
prayer service at our pastor’s home on 
Easter Sunday before the open grate, 
followed by breakfast and all attending 
the church in a body. Then we sang a 
missionary hymn before the church. A 
number of our girls taught in Daily 
Vacation Bible School; two are leaders of 
a C. W. C. group; two are trying to or- 
ganize a Herald group, and several are 
active in church and Sunday school work 
as well as Guild work. Some of our girls 
are keeping in touch with missionaries by 
letters and cards. We send in regularly 
every month $2, our apportionment of 
White Cross supplies. 

We always try to keep in touch with 
our Association through its rallies and 
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meetings, where we find out new things 
and meet new Guild girls. We are very 
enthusiastic over our Western Pennsyl- 
vania house parties and our beloved Mrs. 
Sheldon, our Western Pennsylvania sec- 
retary. 

We recently tried a new suggestion, 
having different girls take charge of our 
devotional service, plan it, and really 
make it worth while and inspirational to 
sit at the feet of Jesus. 

These last two years we have found it 
very helpful to list our monthly objectives 
for the whole year in January. Then we 
have something definite to work for. We 
are also making use of the “Book of 
Remembrance,” giving each girl one of 
the “Pray for” contained in the book, 
so we have definite prayers for missionary 
activities. 

We also tried, at the suggestion of one 
of our girls, a Missionary Night. We had 
a splendid missionary program given by 
ladies of our Missionary Society, Senior 
and Junior Guilds and the Crusaders. 
We invited all the women of the church. 

We also started an afternoon program 
club, and in our W. W. G. meeting we 
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make use of the magazine MIssIons, and 
our girls give talks about the different 
countries. 

Our girls are doing Americanization 
work, which is practical way for Guild 
girls to become acquainted with and be 
a friend to foreigners. We have won a 
silver candle for two years in Pittsburgh 
Association for doing the most Ameri- 
canization work. We recommend the 
work to other Guilds. 


LITERATURE ‘BUREAUS CARRY GUILD 
RINGS AND PINS 


After conference between the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education and the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, it has 
been decided that the Literature Bureaus 
at 2328 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois, 7oo Ford Building, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and 504 Columbia Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, California, will from 
now on carry Guild rings, pins and pen- 
nants. Of course, these materials will 
be furnished as formerly by the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education and by 
the Buffalo Office. 











“Great Crowds Greet the Good-Will 
Flyer” 


Headlines like this in the daily papers 
have given us some idea of the enthu- 
siastic reception given Colonel Lindbergh 
on his trips across our Continent and to 
Central and South America and the 
Islands. Wouldn’t it be exciting if we 
could see as vividly the happiness that 
the Spirit of Missions has brought in its 
flight across our Continent and around 
the world. Think of the children who 
want to go to Sunday school, and have a 
Bible of their own, and picture cards; of 
those who are sick and suffer; of those who 
want to play and have clubs and of those 
who want to go to school. Wouldn’t they 
cheer as lustily as any ever did in the 
world when they see Bibles and Sunday 
school, doctors and hospitals, schools and 
Christian Centers, play grounds and 
friends coming to them through the Spirit 
of Missions. Let’s all use a little imagina- 
tion and at our April C. W. C. meeting 
pretend that we are some of the children, 
whichever ones we choose, who are wait- 
ing for the Spirit of Missions, and when 
we see it, let’s cheer and shout as we think 
we would if we were not pretending. 
Then let us think of the work we have 


done to earn the money we gave and be 
glad we could doso much. If we wish we 
could still do more, pitch in, for we have 
still the month of April to work and save 
and share in. Then let us think of the 
One who is happiest of all in our gifts,— 
Jesus. For He wants all His children to 
be happy and taken care of, and all to 
have His spirit of love which makes them 
willing to give themselves. And when 
He sees us all trying to do as He did, His 
heart is full of joy. 


Via, Le Fide. 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Contrasting Sights of our C.W.C Tours 
BY EVELYN CRANSKA 
Bible Training School, Osaka, Japan 


The missions have all been so interest- 
ing. These girls and women are a con- 
stant wonder to me, the American and 
foreign Bible-women too. They are 
working too hard, it seems to me. We 
are so afraid something will escape us 
that our brains are fairly hot when we 
lay them on our weary beds at night. 
Yes indeed, we are tired at night. 
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Miss Wilcox’s dormitory in Tokyo for 
girls alone in the city impressed us 
greatly. She is such a force for good to 
them; I believe will be the means, as in 
the past, of converting all of her girls to 
Christ. There are only two Christians 
there out of thirty girls. The rooms are 
so attractive; a lovely little garden, etc. 

At Nikko we saw hundreds of school 
children come trouping up and with the 
most interested faces watch the priest as 
he said a prayer for them. They bent and 
touched the floor with their heads in such 
an abject manner. It made my heart 
ache to see it, knowing that when the 
real day of need comes there will be no 
one to turn to, to satisfy that deep heart 
hunger. There is so much still to be done. 

The grounds are open day in and out 
and I hear happy children’s voices out 
in the playgrounds. In contrast to that 
other picture, I see children who in 
another hour will be seated around their 
teacher learning the “wonderful things of 
life.” Such a few to leaven the whole lump. 
Ten thousand villages still left in Japan 
where the name of Christ is unknown. 

I am so anxious to hear from you about 
the work. How much more important it 
all seems to one now. 


From Shanghai, China 


We had read of course in the Mission 
books of the terrible conditions of the 
working classes in the factories, but never 
had or could imagine the horror of the 
facts presented in a silk mill which we 
visited. Little children of six years stand- 
ing from 6 in the morning until 6 at night 
over a steaming vat with no air nor light 
except a feeble electric light in the ceil- 
ing—dirt everywhere. Babies lying 
around in the filth under the frames. The 
mothers must work and so, as there is no 
place to put them—under the machines 
they go. Those children too small to 
work, are huddled together in a dirty 
courtyard, nothing to amuse them—or 
running around the mill. Oh, it was 
awful! They bring their dinners, such 
as they are, fried fish and rice, and it 
stands around uncovered under the 
frames along with babies, flies and cock- 
roaches. Only twenty minutes in which 
to snatch what they may, for if they are 
late a black mark goes down under their 
name on the time-board above their 
heads. When you realize there are 70,000 
women workers in Shanghai, and each 
worker has two children to stir the cocoon 
vat, you can imagine the misery of 
tired body and soul. You would have 
wept to have seen those red swollen eyes 
from that perpetual stream of scalding 
steam. All for thirty-five cents a day! 
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We couldn’t sleep all night and I almost 
went crazy when before dawn the whistle 
blew and I imagined those underfed little 
girls swarming in to take up a burden too 
heavy for their frail little bodies to bear. 

There is a lot of propaganda afloat now 
and some Chinese are awake, and through 
the influence of our missionaries are 
giving schools and trying for better condi- 
tions, so you see there is hope. I think 
so often of our work among the lucky 
children who live in the United States. 
Let’s bring them up with a world vision. 


Out Where the West Begins 
TUCSON 


East of the stormy West, 
West of the rainy East, 

South of the frigid North, 
North of the torrid South. 


East of the Moon, 
West of the Sun, 

South of the Northern Star, 
North of the Southern Cross. 


And so Richard Beale, one of the 
Crusaders of Tucson, describes the city 
of Tucson. We might go on to tell about 
the cactus plant, the mysteries of the 
desert, the Indian villages, and old 
missions, but instead I am going to talk 
about Arizona Crusaders. 

Tucson Crusaders have just organized, 
but they are a fine group, each one deter- 
mined to make his or her Company the 
finest in the state. Weare going to expect 
big things from them. 

Up in the mountains at Miami there is 
one of the largest copper mines in 
America, and one of the finest Crusade 
Companies I have seen. The fact that 
their church is small doesn’t hinder them 
at all, but at the meeting I attended there 
were Jewels, Heralds, and Crusaders. 
They meet together for the opening wor- 
ship and then go into separate classes 
because each group is using its own study 
book. You would have enjoyed seeing 
the handwork and posters made by the 
boys and girls, and also hearing each 
group sing its own songs. They did not 
stop with that but were making January 
their “memory” month and were learning 
the complete special memory assignment. 
I wonder how many boys and girls had 
their memory work learned by the end of 
January? 

Do you remember the song, ““The bear 
went over the mountain’? That is just 
exactly what the Clemenceau Crusaders 
did to attend the Rally at Prescott. 
They made a long trip across the moun- 
tains in their automobile, climbing up 
7,000 feet to cross the pass in the moun- 
tains. No question about their making 
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good Crusaders, is there? The Prescott 
boys and girls live a mile high in the 
mountains, and we are hoping that there 
will be a Crusader Company some day 
that will rank just as high in C. W. C. 
work as they are high up in the moun- 
tains. 

When you are feeling blue about your 
Crusader work, take a trip to Arizona and 
their secretary, Miss Best, will show you 
something to cheer you. Besides these 
groups, there is the Immanuel Mission 
Crusader Company. They had their own 
exhibits at the Phoenix Rally and one of 
their girls to explain them. There was a 
notebook called “The Boy Who Named 
Himself,” which illustrated the life of 
Booker T. Washington. The boy who 
made it had rewritten the story and 
illustrated it with heaps of pictures that 
he had cut from magazines. I expect he 
will never forget that story. Still other 
groups joined in making a Book of Heroes, 
and the Upward Climb is a very real 
thing to them. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Perhaps you have heard the Southern 
California folks talk about their wonder- 
ful climate, but let me tell you about 
their boys and girls who are just as won- 
derful. 

It was a real treat to meet their leaders 
and hear what the Crusaders are doing. 
I noticed at Fullerton some of the 
splendid posters their Crusaders are 
making to tell about “Please Stand By.” 
One poster made by a ten-year-old group 
has the picture of a little girl before a 
loud speaker, radiating from which are 
lines on which are written “God is Love,” 
and at the other side of the poster are 
pictures of the boys and girls of other 
lands to whom they are sending the mes- 
sage. It isa fine poster and if some of you 
other Companies expect to win the poster 
prize on C. W. C. Day at the Northern 
Baptist Convention you will have to 
work very hard. 

Three hundred boys and girls and 
leaders attended the Los Angeles Rally. 
We had hoped there might be 150, but 
our joy was complete when hundreds of 
boys and girls came. Some of them had 
caps on showing what Company they 
represented. Hollywood Crusaders won 
the National prize last year for the best 
posters, and they brought them to the 
Rally that the other Companies might 
see them and also brought their prize, a 
miniature Chinese wedding. It was espe- 
cially nice to see the Mexican and Russian 
Crusaders at our Rally. We really do 
belong to the Children’s World Crusade. 

The Los Angeles Crusaders had a very 
special treat at their Rally, because Mr. 
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Holt, who has just returned from a trip 
to the Orient where he took moving 
pictures, showed his Children’s World 
Crusade pictures. They were real moving 
pictures and how we enjoyed seeing the 
children in other countries eating and 
playing and going to school. There were 
pictures of our special interest, “Ellen 
Mitchell Memorial Hospital’ in Moul- 
mein, and we were so glad to see Dr. Anna 
Barbara Grey there and some of the 
children. It is great to have C. W. C. 
moving pictures, and we hope that some 
day the rest of you Crusaders may see 
them too. 

It is almost time for C. W. C. Day, and 
while you are having your Rallies, I will 
be in the state of Washington getting 
acquainted with those boys and girls. 
Let’s make it the biggest C. W. C. Day 
we have ever had and make our airplanes 
fly around the world with our gifts. 


Airship Views of Cuba and Porto Rico 


As we leave Cuba and Porto Rico we: 
have a lot to think about. We will never 
forget the Sunday schools in Porto Rico. 
So many are conducted by girls and boys 
who were converted in other Sunday 
schools, and because there aren’t enough 
missionaries and because they are so 
happy in their new faith, they have taken 
charge of new schools themselves. They 
haven’t enough tools to work with and 
we think we shall just insist when we get 
home on having more chairs, blackboards, 
maps, pictures, hymnbooks, Bibles, 
pianos, lesson papers and such things sent 
to them. They would have bigger Sun- 
day schools and kindergartens if they 
had larger rooms. 

In one place in Porto Rico, Santurce, 
we saw two children who have done 
something to help win their family. Their 
father is a Catholic and wouldn’t let 
them go to our Sunday school but wanted 
them to go to the kindergarten as it was 
such a good one. Our missionary is a 
Porto Rican girl and she said no child 
could come to kindergarten who wouldn’t 
come to Sunday school, so he had to let 
them go. One day the missionary was 
sick and couldn’t go to kindergarten, and 
the other missionary asked the children 
to pray that she would get well. The 
following day she was able to go to school 
again and when one of these children saw 
her through the window she said, “O 
mother! Look Miss Nieves, we pray to 
our Heavenly Father and He made her 
well.” The father was astonished and 
interested and his opposition is broken. 
He asks them to repeat the Psalms to him 
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and he wants them to be baptized in our 
church. 

In most of the missions they have Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools and they are 
popular. 

In Ponce we saw the new Chapel Car 
given by New England women. My, but 
they are proud of it, for it gives just 
another big meeting place, especially 
when they get the tent fixed over the back 
of it. 

In Guantanamo, Cuba, we saw Miss 
Allport and she told us the first thing 
that her Crusaders were one of the best 
things in her work. They were glad to 
see us and it surprised us to have them 
ask about our Crusaders and Heralds and 
tell us about theirs. They want a meeting 
every week and want to know if none of 
us up here have weekly meetings. They 
would like to have a letter from a Cru- 
sader Company in the States, just a nice 
friendly letter. You can send it in care 
of Miss Elizabeth Allport, Apartment 145, 
Guantanamo, Oriente, Cuba. 

We were reminded of that Special 
Interest Story, “His Book,” many times 
when we saw how careful the children 
were of their Bibles. There ought to be 
enough for everyone when you can get 
them in Spanish for five cents for the 
New Testament. 

We are going to work for money harder 
than ever. We’ve thought of lots of 
ways. Weare going to collect newspapers 
and rubbers and sell them. Saturdays 
we can deliver for grocery stores. Rake 
up and clean up yards and gardens for 
spring planting. Run errands and help 
the neighbors. We can’t mention them 
all, but we are going to furnish gasoline 
for the Spirit of Missions. 


The Tool Chest 
READING POSTERS 


Pomona Crusaders have posters to 
record the numter of books they have 
read. There is one poster for each book, 
and below the picture that illustrates the 
book it represents, there is a place for the 
Crusaders to sign their names. The names 
are piling up fast because they mean to 
win the picture. Ontario Crusaders have 
a ladder, one round for each book in their 
missionary library, and as a boy or girl 
reads a book, they hang a tag on the 
round representing the book they have 
read. 


PRE-SESSION TIME IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Some of-our Crusaders and Heralds 
have their work in connection with the 
Sunday school hour. I notice that a 


number of children are always there 
considerably before time, and it seems to 
me that this is a time that should not be 
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wasted in sitting around or making hand- 
work “just to keep them quiet.” It is.a 
golden opportunity for making note- 
books illustrating our Crusade special 
memory work, or note-books illustrating 
the mission study books, or even making 
scrap-books for the missions in. other 
lands. It is valuable time, use it for 
MISSIONS. 
REPORTS 


This month your reports are due. 
Pink postal cards will be sent to local 
Leaders to be filled out and sent to their 
Association Secretary on April 16th. 
That was not a misprint. You are not to 
keep them till the last day of the month. 
Association Secretaries must send their 
reports in by a special date and State 
Secretaries at a definite time. If the 
local Leaders delay even two days, it will 
make trouble all along the line. Please 
all of you, Leaders, Association Secre- 
taries and State Secretaries, be prompt 
and accurate. 


How TO SEND MONEY 


All money from the Airships, envelopes 
and gift boxes, and any other containers 
that your C. W. C. members have used, 
is to be sent through your Church 
Benevolent Treasurer to your State 
Promotion Secretary. When you give 
the money to the Church Treasurer fill 
out and give him also the coupon at the 
bottom of “Instructions to Pilots” which 
says “Notice,” “To State Promotion 
Secretary.” Ask him to send _ this 
“Notice” with your money in order to 
keep records accurate. 

The coupon at the very bottom, 
“Report Slip,” should be filled out and 
sent to your State C. W. C. Secretary. 
If you do not know her address, write to 
Miss Mary Noble, 218 Lancaster Ave., 
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Buffalo, N. Y., immediately, and she will 
send it to you. If you have not gathered 
all or any of the money through the 
Airships, just draw a line through those 
words. But please fill out and send both 
coupons so that we may have a correct 
national Report. 


POINTERS 


1. From Kearney, Nebraska, come two 
good suggestions: Instead of our 
usual party we gave a program in honor 
of our mothers. The first half was music 
by our Crusaders—violin, piano and 
cornet—and recitations, then a play, 
“Children of the Christmas Spirit” taken 
from an old Everyland and adapted to 
our needs. The mothers seemed very 
appreciative and the boys and girls 
enjoyed doing this. We sent two large 
Christmas boxes, one to Mather and one 
to the Fellowship House of Omaha. 
Articles in the former were provided by 
the children under my supervision and 
help. I want to have a record of their 
reading like one I saw in Chicago. A tree 
with the name of the child on each branch 
and an apple (a sticker) for each book 
read. 

2. “‘The Upward Climb” will count 
as a ten point book on the National 
Reading Contest if a Leader wishes to 
give a textbook to the children to read. 
It was not included in the National Read- 
ing Contest list because of the Leaders’ 
Helps which would be dull reading for 
the children. It is understood that the 
stories only are required in such text- 
books. 

“Kin Chan and the Crab” and “Indian 
Playmates of Navajo Land,” which are 
the Herald textbooks, may be included 
in the primary list of the National 
Reading Contest on the same conditions. 





C. W. C., MIDLAND, MICHIGAN, SHOWING DOLL BEDS SENT TO DETROIT 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
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LITERARY BurEAUS CARRY CRUSADE 
AND HERALD PINS 


After conference between the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education and the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation, it has 
been decided that the Literature Bureaus 
at 2328 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
700 Ford Bldg., Boston, Mass., and 504 
Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., will 
from now on carry the Crusade and 
Herald pins. Of course, these materials 
will be furnished as formerly, by the 
Department of Missionary Education and 
by the Buffalo Office. 


C. W. C. Day, APRIL 14TH 


Wherever you are, be sure that I shall 
be thinking of all my large and precious 
family of C. W. C. children on our 
National Rally Day. I hope it will be 
a Red Letter Day for all, and that over 
here and over on the Eastern Hemisphere 
all Crusaders will be united in spirit and 
love to each other and to our common 
Father. 


ATTENTION 


Be sure to see the pictures of our 
Heralds and Crusaders and incidentally 
of the Guild girls and Royal Ambassadors 
at Bassein, Burma, in the earlier pages of 
this issue of Missions. 


“THe HONORABLE GUEST” 


This is a new play about Japan for nine 
Junior girls. It pictures to our girls the 
fact that their Japanese sisters are just 
the same kind of girls that they are. They 
like dolls and surprises and their Sunday 
school teacher and are timid. It will be 
a splendid play for the last meeting of 
the year when we invite our parents and 
the church people and exhibit our year’s 
work. Send to “218” or “276” for copies. 
They are twenty-five cents each.— 
Frances Cavanah. 


February Prize Winners 


Norah Swenson, age 8, of Portland, 
Maine, wins first prize for the February 
picture, and Estelle Thompson, age 13, 
of Brookline, Mass., is the prize winner 
in the second group. On the Honorable 
Mention list are: Howard Law, Ingle- 
wood, Calif.; Milton Pendergrass, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Grace Jones, Sheridan, 
Wyo.; Arthur Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mildred Scott, Portland, Ore.; Betty 
Mae Kohler, Fairport, N. Y.; Ruth 
Thompson, Boston, Mass.; and Edna 
Cronk, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.; Ethel Hope, 
Squires, Grand Forks, N. Dakota; Mary 
Louise Fox, Appleton, N. Y.; Janet 
Anderson, New Haven, Conn. 
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Missions welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 


ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. 
Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ceive Honorable Mention. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: .. 


(Pictures must reach us by April 20) ata 


The next best pictures will re- 
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REv. C. S. DETWEILER, on an itinerary 
throughout the Latin North American 
countries where the Home Mission 
Society maintains mission stations, sends 
word of an interesting pastors’ institute 
held in San Salvador. His visit there was 
providentially timed by reason of his 
needed counsel and assistance in view of 
the disrepair of some of the mission 
property. 

“WF 


Can You Answer These Bible Questions? 


1. What river does the Bible call ‘‘ the 
great river”? 

2. What Bible book has for its sub- 
title ‘The Preacher’’? 





3. Who was the great prophet of 
David’s time? 

4. What is probably the oldest city in 
Palestine? 

5. How do we know that Simon Peter 
was married? 

6. What Bible verse strongly urges 
meditation on Bible truth? 

7. What three Bible characters were 
let down through windows over city 
walls? 

8. What book describes the siege and 
fall of Jerusalem? 

9. What form. did the Holy Spirit 
take at Christ’s baptism? 

10. Who is spoken of as “the faithful 
witness”? 
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ORIGINATED AND DRAWN BY BERTHA FORBES BENNETT 


Each of the puzzles indicates what it 
represents. Somewhere in this issue will 
be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the 
year 1928, January to December: 


First Prize—One worth while book (our 
choice) for correct answers to the 66 puz- 
zles in the eleven issues of 1928. 


Second Prize—A subscription to Mis- 
sions for correct answers to four puzzles 
in each issue. MIsstons will be sent to 


any address. 


Send answers to Milssions, Puzzle 
Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


Answers reaching us later than April 
20th will not receive credit. 


Answers to March Puzzles 


1. Hanson 4. Fraser 
2. Bare 5. Scott 
3. Bahrs 6. Drake 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 
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Programs, Plans and Policies 
Was TuHaTt SOMEBODY You? 


Somebody signed a golden pledge, 
Testing his purse to its utmost edge; 
Somebody paid throughout the year, 
Brightening the world with Christian 
cheer— 
Was that somebody you? 


Somebody’s pledge was only a scrap, 
Paper that had no value mayhap; 
Somebody’s soul grew shriveled and 
small; 
Failing, he grieved the Lord of all— 
Was that somebody you? 


PLANS FROM A PROGRESSIVE CHURCH 


The Forum Conductor often regrets 
the paucity of executive and organiza- 
tional plans sent in, as a steady diet of 
programs may be a filling but not up- 
building diet. The following items sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Maude H. Freeman, of 
the First Baptist Church in South Bend, 
Indiana, were particularly acceptable: 


Our Enlistment Committee uses a 
printed card which takes care of the 
finances as well as the membership. It 
reads: ‘Desiring to show my approval 
of and sympathy with the work being 
done by the Women’s Society of the 
First Baptist Church, I will endeavor to 
attend the meetings and will support the 
work personally and financially.” (Signa- 
ture and address.) When we reorganized 
and made our Ladies’ Aid and Mission- 
ary Societies one, we asked the women to 
make a sum total of their offerings to the 
two societies, plus the cash value of 
donations, as we did away with bazaars 
and suppers for money-making purposes 
and unless something emergent presented 
itself, promised that we would ask for 
no other monies. 

Our Church Board of Missions is com- 
posed of a representative from every 
organization within the church—Sunday 
school, B. Y. P. U., board of deacons, 
trustees, brotherhood, women’s society 
and W. W. G. We meet once in two 


months and outline the missionary pro- 
gram for the church, the various repre-- 
sentatives carrying the plans back to 
their respective organizations. The 
superintendent of missions in the Sunday 
school takes charge of the missionary 
education in the weekly program and 
then every fifth Sunday presents some- 
thing special before the entire school, 
during the devotional program. We also 
plan the school of missions as well as 
another school of different study class 
work. These are carried on for six 
consecutive weeks at the mid-week 
meeting—supper at 6:30, classes from 
7:00 tO 7:45, prayer meeting from 7:45 
to 8:30. 

Last year’s plan for securing sub- 
scriptions to missionary periodicals was 
to enlist the cooperation of the B. Y. P. U. 
One Sunday we served a luncheon at the 
church for members of the team, explain- 


‘ing the merits of all publications to be 


considered and furnishing samples, then 
sending them out two by two. They did 
a splendid piece of work, returning to 
the church for supper and giving their 
report. Announcements from pulpit and 
church bulletin had paved their way. 
We always have one evening meeting 
in our society—sometimes two—to which 
the men are invited, sometimes giving 
them parts on the program, which they 
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feel rather flattered to carry out with 
evident enjoyment. At a recent banquet 
for mothers and daughters, the men of 
the church acted as waiters and washed 
the dishes! (How times have changed 
since the Conductor’s girlhood!) 


TIMELY HINTS FOR SPRING GARDENING 


Mrs. Lucy S. Kyle, of Redlands, 
California, sends the year book from an 
up-and-coming Women’s Union. The 
figure running through all the programs 
is that of gardening. Beginning with 
September, the topics are: “The Garden 
of Books’—presumably an exploiting 
of study books, reading course, new 
literature, etc., for the opening so- 
ciety year. ‘Autumn Leaves’—a con- 
sideration of our Baptist work in Europe 
with items of interest distributed on 
artificial or natural leaves. ‘Aspirations 
for Our Garden,” the leader speaking of 
the necessity for enlarged aspirations for 
(1) the denomination, (2) the Redlands 
Baptist church, and (3) the Women’s 
Union. Another speaker developed the 
figure of the world as God’s garden, 
planned and cared for much as a human 
gardener plants and tends his flowers, 
and told of the need for a fund for 
“retired gardeners,’ and of profitable 
investment in the educational nursery of 
youth. A pageant called “Not Exempt” 
carried out the idea of a king who asked 
for one-tenth of the produce from his 
gardens for the expenses of up-keep, and 
who appointed three representatives to 
pass judgment on the slackers. The 
latter were Mrs. Talking-all-the-time, 
Mrs. Spendit-all-on-dress, Mrs. Has- 
poor-relations, etc. The next meeting, 
on “Our Neighbor’s Garden” was ad- 
dressed by a Canadian missionary. 
“The Garden of Herbs’ dealt with our 
own medical missionary work. “A Sur- 
prise Meeting,’ “April Showers’ and 
“May Baskets” (whose themes one may 
easily imagine) rounded out the calendar. 

Coordinated with this sequence was a 
novel and very effective way of using 
The Book of Remembrance—strenuous 


but well worth while. A list of the birth- - 


days of all the women was compiled, and 
from the Book of Remembrance a mis- 
sionary companion whose natal day was 
the same was found for each, also the 
complete addresses of the latter were 
secured from “Ocean to Ocean” and the 
Guide Book. Each woman adopting her 
Birthday Friend for the year was 
instructed to inform herself with bio- 
graphical matter, keep on the lookout 
for items in MIssIoNs concerning this 
friend and her work, send her letters and 
a birthday card, and pray frequently for 
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her work. This plan automatically di- 
vides the women of the society into 
groups by calendar months and singles 
them out for special attention. Thus 
each December woman had a star pinned 
on her coat, at the program meeting; the 
October women had autumn leaves for 
identification, certain others received 
appropriate flowers, etc. The groups 
serve as reception committees and for 
other purposes, in their respective 
months, being urged to make very 
especial efforts to attend the meetings of 
the month, rise for honor and identifi- 
cation when their period comes, etc. The 
plan is particularly calculated to enlist 
and fix the uninterested ones of the con- 
gregation. 


A NovEL GARDEN PARTY 


From “The Book of tooo Facts” or 
other sources of missionary information, 
gather and type on slips of paper a series 
of interesting questions. Type the 
answers on individual cards or slips and 
pin them around promiscuously on trees 
and bushes at a camp or on a lawn suit- 
able for an outdoor gathering. At a given 
signal, turn the company loose with the 
questions with a missionary book as a 
prize for the one who secures the most 
correct answers within the time limits. 
This may be worked out in teams of 
twos. It is on the same line as the popular 
“Ask Me Another.” (This development 
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might be further carried out with an 
ensuing camp fire on the fagot plan, with 
either one continuous story relayed or 
short ones told while individual fagots 
are burning.) 

Another plan is to select a flower as 
representative of each one of a number 
of mission fields, at home or abroad, as, 
for the Italians a poppy, for Americans 
the aster, for the Negroes a pansy, for 
the Spanish golden glow, for the Chinese 
their own lilies, etc., the selections so 
far as possible being appropriate to the 
racial group. (Flowers may be real or 
artificial.) After the leader of the meet- 
ing has given it suitable introduction 
with a cover-all Home or Foreign or 
world-wide missionary talk, she summons 
by the name of its flower one representa- 
tive of each racial group, this person 
giving a short talk or reciting an appro- 
priate poem and handing to the leader 
her little flower or bunch of flowers. 
Reciprocal remarks are made in each 
case by the leader, who binds all varieties 
of blooms in one cluster at the close, 
winding the bouquet with a golden 
ribbon while a missionary hymn or 
“Blest Be the Tie” is sung. The resulting 
cluster is sent to some shut-in, accom- 
panied by a written program. 

Either of the above plans may be used 
outdoors in summer or for an indoor 
garden party in winter—Maud A. Brook, 
Granville, Ohio. 


fu 


Their Birthdays Were Not Forgotten 


“T want her to receive on the 23rd of January, 1926, and 
each birthday thereafter, so long as she shall live, this small 


birthday reminder of her father. . 


” 


Thus ran, in part, a 


letter dated March 21, 1907, from a man in an eastern city to 
Dr. H. L. Morehouse, then Corresponding Secretary of The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

“My object,” continued the father, “is to contribute some 
financial benefit to the Home Mission Society and at the same 
time, commencing in 1926, when I shall have reached three- 
score years and ten, or shall have passed from this world, to 
provide birthday gifts for my children as long as they live. 

“T desire that the interest until 1926 shall be used as The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society may consider best in 


the prosecution of its work.” 


This donor passed away several years ago but in 1926 and 
in 1927 his birthday gifts to his children were forwarded and 
his wishes in the matter will be faithfully carried out each year 
as long as the beneficiaries under these annuities live. 


For further information concerning legacies, memorial gifts 


or annuity agreements, address: 


CHARLES L. WHITE 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street 


New York City @ 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
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A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


At any convenient unit of time, i.e., at 
the last spring meeting before scattering 
for the summer, hand out numbered 
envelopes—say to the first 10 or 15 who 
arrive at the meeting—inscribed with the 
following rules: 

Put me in a conspicuous place where you 
will see me every day; 

Get acquainted with me and what I am 
doing for the Kingdom; 

After knowing me for—months, come 
to the missionary meeting to be held 
on the lawn of Mrs. A— S— on the 
afternoon of September 7 and tell what 
you know about me, in four minutes. 
Inside the envelope a daintily decorated 

card bears the name and station of a 

present-day missionary and the verse: 


When you see me day by day, 
Though my work lies far away, 
Learn about it all you may, 
While for it and me you pray. 


The round-up meeting should be 
attractively planned with plenty of 
music interspersed. Well-known hymns 
of which unannounced stanzas are started 
from time to time by a leader serve 
excellently. 

This plan is also submitted by Miss 
Brook. 


EXPLoItinG ‘‘MIssIons” MONTHLY 


“Eternal vigilance” is the price of 
other things than liberty. If you want 
Missions read and appreciated after you 
have secured subscriptions, bring its 
subject matter into every single meeting. 
“Listening In,” “Dots and Dashes,” 
“Broadcasting,” “Flashes” and “Out of 
the Air” are five captions and figures 
under which the Redlands church re- 
ferred to above serves up its missionary 
news. Make the items bright and snappy. 


CONSERVATION AND RECIPROCITY 


The Forum Conductor, as an ex- 
minister’s wife and a present-day mother, 
is entitled to a considerable stock of 
patience; but this is seriously impaired 
by the constant requests by mail for 
plans and programs fully exploited in 
recent copies of Missions. Blessed be 
not only the peacemakers but the 
program committees which sit down to 
their annual task with a full year’s file 
of Missions before them, as some write 
that they do. Conserve; reserve; preservel 
Furthermore, if those who take from the 
Forum cupboard a “bone” would only 
leave one there occasionally, in exchange, 
the deal would seem more honest. Sim- 
pler things more than welcome. See 
Conductor’s address at. head of this 
department. “Give us a ring!” 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Japan in the World of To-day 


By ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D. 


Secretary, Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 


Missionary Review readers will especially appreciate Dr. Brown’s authoritative book on 
Japan. Thinking folks all over the world will find Dr. Brown’s.extensive and well-balanced 
knowledge instructive as well as interesting in the light it throws on the modern situation in the 
Orient. Order it now. Illustrated, $3.75 



















SECOND EDITION Edited by RUTH E. ROBINSON 
Hall Young of Alaska A Girl of an Indian 
“(THE MUSHING PARSON” Garden 

An Autobiography . Introduction by 
_ Dr. John A. Marquis says: ‘While this book Bishop and Mrs. William F. McDowell 
is a record of personal experiences, they are the 
experiences of a history-making epoch. The fifty A book for all young women eager to get the 
years Hall Young spent in Alaska witnessed the most out of life, discerning one’s life vocation 
transition of, an aboriginal race from savagery to clearly, renewing one’s strength daily, making the 
civilization.” Illustrated, $4.00 most of one’s influence. $1.00 

















That Mexican! 
at NViexican ! 
AT WHERE 
ALL By ROBERT N. McLEAN, D.D. EVER 
BOOK A Study of America’s Next-Door Neighbor BOOKS , 
STORES ARE 
OR Mexico and the Mexicans as they really are. Dr. McLean knows SOLD 
Mexico both from outside and from within. His revelations and 
prophecies as to the Mexican living in the United States are also 
significant. Illustrated, $2.00 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR A CORRESPONDENT’S REPORT 
Changing Foreign Are Missions a 
e e o 
Missions Failure ? 
A Re-valuation of the Church's Greatest Enter prise By CHARLES A. SELDEN 
By CLELAND B. MCAFEE, D.D. Washington Correspondent, ‘‘Ladies Home Journal”’ 
“No mission board administrator can afford “A good book to put into the hands of ‘doubt- 
rot to read it. Missionaries will profit by it— ing Thomases’ on foreign missions—full of im- 
also pastors at home.’ fortant, first-hand information.” 
Missionary Herald, $2.00 The Expositor, $2.00 








Sir James Ewing 
By ROBERT E. SPEER 


A vivid, comprehensive biography of the great American leader of religious thought and 
missionary statesman in India for nearly half a century. His contribution to the uplook of 
Indian life was fully recognized by the British government from whom he received numerous 
honors, including knighthood. In Press 





NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 851 Cass St. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ACADEMY 


Thorough work, accepted by leading colleges without examination, is offered in 
the two-year college course. The Academy Department gives a four-year course in 
intensive college preparation. Fully accredited by all colleges admitting by certificate. 
Special courses in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 

Eleven modern buildings. Campus of 36 acres. Golf, Hockey, all sports. 

76th year. ‘Term opens September 12, 1928. Catalog. Address: 


WM. P. McKEE, A.M., B.D., President Box 681, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 
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quests, write to 
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A New Chapel in the Congo 

Only those of us who have taught and 
worshiped in the old galvanized iron 
shed can quite appreciate with what joy 
and reverence we greeted the sight of the 
new chapel at Kimpese on our return 
from furlough, and with the old pilgrims 
climbing the hills toward Jerusalem 
exclaimed, “I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go up to the House of 
the Lord.” How shall I express my 
feelings when I stood before the building 
of our dreams? Its beautiful proportions; 
its fine brick walls; its wonderful arches 
in steel and concrete; its high windows, 
with the first one finished, in tastefully 
ornate frames, to be left unglazed in 
order to give the fullest ventilation 
possible; its almost perfect brick interior 
with its fine tuck pointing matching the 
exterior; the rostrum with its floor now 
done in cement; the floors all bricked and 
ready for the last top coat of cement; its 
magnificent trusses, rafters and ceiling 
in the best African teak wood, every 
stroke of adze, axe, saw and plane done 
by hand; and crowning all, the old bell 
at last in its tower room. How the old 
bell seems to rejoice as it sends out its 
clear ringing notes, exultant, yet 
chastened by the many years it has 
had to hang on its little stand not three 
feet off the ground, its clapper rudely 
banged by hands when it ought to have 
been swinging majestically on its bear- 
ings.—S. E. Moon. 


Bequests by Life Insurance 
Avoid Contests of Will 


us? 


Policies of Life Insurance, if payable di- 
rectly to the Woman's American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, avoid this em- 
barrassment and expense. 


If you do not understand Insurance Be- 


Mrs. MARY E. “BLOOMER, Treasurer 


Woman’s American ‘Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York, City 
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Not the Whole Number 

This note explains itself: In Decem- 
ber 1927 MISSIONS, on page 678, there 
appears an item stating that 43 men and 
7 women enrolled in Central Philippine 
College for the present year, over double 
the highest previous attendance. Anyone 
reading this would suppose it referred to 
our entire school, the name of which is 
Central Philippine College. As a matter 
of fact, this statement refers only to the 
college department of the school. There 
are 51 in the intermediate department 
and 179 in the secondary department, 
besides the 50 in the college department, 
making a total of 280 in this institution. 
I am sure you will be glad to correct this 
statement for the sake of the school and 
for the friends of the school who read 
Missions. Cordially yours, 

Harland Stuart, President. 


Answers to the Bible Questions 

1. The Euphrates; Deut. 1:7, and 
elsewhere. 

2. Ecclesiastes. 

3. Nathan. 

4. Hebron. 

5. Because Christ healed his mother- 
in-law of a fever. Mark 1:30, 31. 

6. Joshua 1:8. — 

7. The two spies at Jericho, Josh. 2:15; 
and Saul at Damascus, Acts 9:25. 

8. The Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

g. That of a dove; Mark 1:10. 

10. Jesus Christ; Rev. r:5. 
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Land of ystery 


China is ancient, enchanting and 
ever a land of keenest interest. 


If you have not seen China, you 
have missed one of the world’s 
greatest gifts. 

Her civilization reaches back 
centuries Nowhere else is travel so 
keen a joy. 

Sail to Shanghai from Seattle, Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. Go via 
Japan (and Honolulu ifyou choose) 
for $692 roundtrip including meals 
and berth aboard ship. Optional 
stopovers. 

Enjoy the luxurious comfort of 
these great Liners. They are broad 
of beam and steady. Spacious decks 
for exercise or lazy relaxation. 

All rooms are outside, equipped 
with beds, not berths. Many with 
private baths. Public rooms for 
dancing, music and cards. The din- 
ing service is famous among world 
travelers. 

Every fourteen days an American 
Mail Liner sails from Seattle to the 
Orient. "i 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco for the Orient and Round the 
World. 

Fortnightly sailings from Boston 
and New York for the Orient via 
Havana and Panama. See the Paci- 
fic Coast. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New 
York and Boston. 

Go now to China. Then continue 
Round the World on similar liners. 
The most glorious trip ofa lifetime. 


Complete informaticn {rom any steamship 
or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF: 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH, 
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MISSIONARIES! 
Read This, and Save Money 


Orr Missionary Bureau has_ been 
supplying Food, Clothing, House- 
hold Articles and Mission og op 
to Missionaries for more than half a 
century. 

New Missionaries may equip with our 
guaranteed merchandise at substantial 
savings. All personal effects forwarded 
in one shipment. 


Special Discounts to Foreign Mission 
Stations, Schools, and Hospitals: Field 
Secretaries, Purchasing Agents and 
Mission Boards are invited to poueest 
our lowest wholesale prices. Safe de- 
oe of every order guaranteed. If 

aven’t a catalogue, write to-day 
bi a FREE copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Missionary Bureau Chicago, Illinois 











Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 

From Los Angeles, January 30, on the President 
McKinley, Rev. and Mrs. G. W. Lewis and four 
children, for South China. 

From New York, February 2, on the George 
Washington, Miss Anna Hagquist, for Belgian 
Congo. 

From San Francisco, February 3, on the President 
McKinley, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Decker and three 
children, for East China. 

From New York, February 16, on the President 
Garfield, Miss Stella Relyea and her adopted 
daughter, for East China. 

From New York, February 18, on the Athenia, 
Miss Mabel F. Ivins, for Burma. 


ARRIVED 
Rev. and Mrs. P. R. Bakeman and children, of 
Hangchow, East China, in San Francisco, on 
January 12. 
APPOINTED 
Rev. and Mrs. Edwin Erickson, at the meeting 
of the Foreign Board on January 16. 
DIED 


Rev. W. O. Valentine, of Bacolod, Philippine 
Islands. on Februarv 3. 


MISSIONS April, 1928 





PICTURES 
PRODUCE 
PERMANENT 
IMPRESSIONS 


ISUAL INSTRUCTION is fast being recognized 

as a vital factor in religious education. The most 
efficient way to register a vivid and lasting impression 
on the young mind is by means of pictures. The most 
efficient way to present pictures is by means of the 
Bausch and Lomb 





Balopticon 

The new L R M Combined Balopticon, illustrated 
above, has a wide range of uses as it projects both 
lantern slides and opaque objects, or, with the proper 
attachment, film slides. 

This method of instruction is a constructive power 
in the hands of every educator. Put it to work with 
the L R M Balopticon. 

Write for complete descriptive folder to 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
716 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 















BORN 
To Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Brush, of Khargpur, 
Bengal-Orissa, a daughter, January 28. 
To Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Conrad, of Bassein, 
Burma, a daughter. January 29. 








WINST ON-/NTERNA TIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 





Thinking With Africa 
An Indian Approach to India 





CHRISTIAN VOICES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Six Books Interpreting the Christian Movement Overseas 
Tae Denison University 


As Protestant Latin America Sees It China Her Own Interpreter 


Each book written by a group of outstanding nationals who have — 
been urged to write freely and fearlessly. AN EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 

“T have read these books with vivid interest and can conceive of no came as a birthright to the insti- 
apologetics for the better aspects of the Christian missionary move- ee ae _ 
ment more poignant and telling than these books are. They should be a community where religion and 
widely read and I most cordially commend them.” education should have commanding 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, 


“Most informing and searching in content... These little books capable professors, afford excellent 
are adventures in understanding for which I predict large success.” opportunities for a fully rounded 
W. H. P. FAUNCE, education. 
President Brown University For information and catalogues 
Per set of six, boards, $6.00; paper, $4.00; single volumes, boards, $1.25, paper, 75 cents address 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT SECRETARY CLARENCE M. Eppy 


Order from denominational literature bureaus or book stores : Granville, Ohio. 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 
BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 
All the Prophetic Types and Prophecies in 
Old Testament and Words of my ot in 
New Testament are Printed in Red 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 


American Bible Headquarters 
128 WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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Japan Speaks for Herself 


Voices From the Near East AVERY ALBERT SHAW, A.M., D.D. 





attention. The College for men and 
women, the Conservatory for musi- 


Pastor Park Avenue Baptist Church 2 tee : 
cal training, every department with 




















